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Ne delusions; no snares 
You never get deluded when you get Genasco Ready 
Roofing, and you never know the snares ‘you escape by 


‘getting it. Re "3 
_ Genascorecine 


ishonestly made of Trimidad Lakeasphalt—the perfectnatural waterproofer” 
that everybody knows about. Tt doesn’t erack, must, not, or go te pieces 
It gives lasting Age saenpabrd to all your buildings. : 

The Kant-leak Kleet makes application doubly easy. Saves time. 
Makes seams absolutely water-tight without cement and large- headed nails, 


Gives fine finish. Supplied in rolls of Genasco when you ask for it. 
Mimeral or smooth surface. Don’t be misled by the similar surface of other reofimes, 

Time tells the tale. Ask your dealer for Genasco. Look for the trade mark—your real 

guarantee. Highest award, Seattle, 1909. Write for the Good Roof Guide Book and 


THE BARBER ASPHALT PAVING COMPANY, 


Largest producers of asphalt‘ and largest 
tuanufacturers of ready roofing in the worfd. 


PHILADELPHIA 
San Francisco 





Chicago 





Stone-surface Ready-Roofing 


8 Trinidad Lake Asphalt 
* Asphalt-saturated Wool Felt 
Trinidad Lake Asphalt 
Asphalt-saturated Wool Felt 
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of our systems in 
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Don’t hesitate a moment; order a system from us at once. 
pap ta mg $e you 
should not overtook. —t and 


Sek Te gives narat to any inecrorted to the ES. ‘Teo 


No. B 





SAVES YOU 


GALLOWAY sco ss00 


poe pba to $300 b: ha ay © gasoline emgine -horse-power from 
@ real engine tacton Seve dean dealer, 3 ee 


is in m 
i mrs ted factory, equipped with automatic An + gy I seit them direct to = 
fe less money than some factories cam make them at actual shop cost_ 
All you pay me for is — raw material, labor and one small profit (and I buy my y 
Material *d jencemons byw ped ry 
Any y can afford an might just as well have a hi; grade engine when he 
am get in on a wholesale deal of this kind. I'm do ee that never was o. 
doaebefore, Think of it! A price to you that is lower tham dealers and 
fobbers can buy similar engines for, in carload lots, for spot c 


cash. 
An engine that is made so good in the factory that I will send 7 
Rout anywhere in the U.S. without an expert to any inexperienced <. 
‘auers, on 30 days’ free trial, to test against any engine made of A ao pie ‘ 
©, 8Y Get Gallo 

Ago al way’s 
*e Bi d Best 
— 
FREE “Rene BOOK 


vn a orse-power that sells for twice as much, and let him 

the judge. Seil your poorest horse and buy a 
SeHi.-P, Only $119.50 

Write today for my beautiful new 50-page Engine Book in four 

colors, nothing like it ever printed before, full of valuable information, 

showing how I make them and how you can make more money with a 


gasoline engine on the farm. Write me— 


Wen. Galloway, Pres., Wm. Galloway Co. 
@8& Galloway Station, Waterloo, lowa 


arye 


My 








“HINTS ON FARM DRAINAGE” 


Copy mailed freeto-each applicant for prices on our Modern Drain Tile. 
W. ¥Y. STATE SEWER PIPE CO., - - Insurance Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


TRE PERFECTION SPRAYER | BEEKFEPING i 








ita pleasures and profits, is the 
ae < oe eat ie and mi 
Trees by hand, potatoes Aiweze eves ‘Cross: We pond —s 


best. Over 1600 in use. 
Diefecisetisiaction. Dow't bay Gil you gut my catslog ie 4 fees 
fe | Game this paper. THE 4. 


Always Mention In writing any va our aioe 


tisers. You will get a very 
quick reply if you do. 








| feet, 
| verted horse barn and wagon shed 


|heuse 1000 pullets, 


| fresh pullets; 


is 


' putabagas, 


THE POULTRY YARD 


A Profitable Egg Farm 
F. ¥. L. TUBNES, CUMBERLAND CO, N J 


Just ever the erty Imits of Vine- 
lang, N J, A. D. Howe has operated 
an eggs farm successfully for three 
years. Never has a chick been 
hatehed or broeded on the place; 
ewery one ef the 1068 White Leghor= 
layers was purchased either as a 10 
weeks’ old pullet in June or a year- 
lime hen im October. The farm con- 
tains six part canvas-covered, part 
open-front houses 20 feet square, five 
of them containing 100 layers each; 
one converted dairy barn and wing, 
the barn proper arranged with base- 
ment and two stories, containing al- 
together 3600 square feet, to house 
900 layers; the wing with basement 
and one floor, containing 200® square 
occupied by 500 layers; one con- 


made up of basement and one floor, 
capable of furnishing occupancy to 
500 layers in 2000 square feet. At- 
tached to this barn is a wing of 1000 
square feet for 250 layers. This barn 
also contains the water tank, root cel- 
lar and feed room. 

Every layer is allotted 4 square feet 
of space for exercise under this sys- 
tem. It was the original intention to 
and to replace 
them as yearlings each October with 
this has been impossi- 


ble. Six hundred pullets, secured last 


| seasom, was the highest number ob- 
| tainable by purchase in the vicinity. 
| The deficiency is supplied with year- 
| ling hens. 


The capacity of the plant 
being 2750, this idea could have been 
carried out nicely, permitting the use 
ef surplus space for fattening pur- 


|} chased range-reared fowls and sur- 


plus cockerels. This inability to pur- 


| chase pullets has necessitated the 


and spraying with kerosene and ¢ar- 
bolic keeps it free of vermin. 

A sick fowl i a rarity. The mor- 
tality is @ee te forcing. This em- 
phasizes the fmet that the balanced 
ration has met been obtained. With 
a freedom from the common diseases 
of peowltry suck as is obtained here, a 
balanced ration would mean an ab- 
solute science se far as food governs 
ese prodguction, but we know that 
other poultry raisers secure just as 
high am average output as Mr Howe, 
with different methods of feeding and 
probably less mortality. But the ques- 
tion of housing without runs might 
not be successful with other condi- 
tions varying as widely as fit appears 
they do elsewhere. If space is a fac- 
tor governing the operation of an egg 
farm, surely 1000 layers on 
square fect, that is, one-tenth of an 
acre, must forever set at rest the 
much talked-of necessity for unlim- 
ited range. 

The cost of operation for 1909, 23 
days of November estimated, is as 
follows: <4 


Labor, one man at $50 a month... $600 
Extra help, cleaning and isin- 
fecting $10 a month............ 126 
Feed of all descriptions and all 
DEO GOs ooo. 45.000 Ke ct bee? 1,560 
Loss by death, 100 layers at 50 
Py eine a pitine « a0.¥.ws «6.6 o19-4 56 
7 sae purchased at 55 cents oe 
see ye yearlings purchased at 50 cents ase 
Tt J8eh Cicadas ehaboasdaed $2,910 


The revenue was derived from the 
following sources: 


at 26% cents. $3,091.49 
ts each 


dozen 
1,600 hens sol at 50 cents 500.00 


Soiled litter and > ie 365.00 
Tetal cccccceess Ltn «pwn we ele $3,956.49 
GB wwe FEsb0% cccccasos 2,910.00 

Wet GEOR on cc cccc cc ccvcccces $1,046.49 


Mr Howe has under cultivation 12 
acres, all devoted to the raising of 








SKETCH OF MR HOWE’S POULTRY BUILDINGS 


keeping of some of the layers in con- 
finement for three years. 

Wire netting and studding are the 
principal constituents of the convert- 
ed barns. Fresh air and plenty of it 
furnished the layers, furnished 
with a vengeance, seemingly. The 
mortality last year was 10% Truly 
remarkable, when it is considered 
that some of the layers are egg ma- 
chines run at the highest speed for 
three years. The average yield a hen 
a year is M0 marketable eggs. The 
present year should show a better 


yield, for nothing but pullets and 
yearlings are being kept. I have vis- 
ited innumerable chicken farms, 
cared for and handled thousands of 
birds, but this farm I find an inno- 


vation and a revelation, and I have 
watched it closely for two years. 
What is known as @ wet mash is 
fed twice daily, the mash consisting 
of a mixture of 200 pounds wheat 
bran, 100 pounds each of wheat mid- 
dlings, corn meal, gluten meal and 
beef scraps, with 50 pounds beet pulp. 
This beet pulp is soaked for several 
hours in seven times its weight of 
water, then mixed with the above. 
The entire mash is seasoned with 
common salt. Equal parts of cracked 
corn and wheat are fed at night at 
the rate of one pound to @ birds. 
Oyster shell, grit and charcoal are 
kept constantly before the fowls, 
preferably in hoppers, and fresh wa- 
ter is given twice daily. Cabbages, 
brussels sprouts, rye, tur- 
nips and any other available green 
food are fed daily. Absolute clean- 
liness exists throughout the plant 


garden truck for the New York mar- 
ket. The entire: fertilization of this 
area is done with soiled litter, and 
droppings. If commercial fertilizers 
were purchased Mr Howe states the 
cost would be about $700. No credit 
is given the egg farm for the un- 
marketable eggs, nor for eggs and 
poultry consumed in the household. 
The cost of carrying the June pur- 
chased pullets and the October pur- 
chased yearlings is included in the 
feed item, and should be a credit to 
the farm. If these items, added to 4 
proper sum for soiled litter and 
droppings, were shown, the actual 
profit would be in excess of the fig- 
ures given. The stock’ stands as an 
asset valued at $850 as layers, and 
if sold would increase the profits the 
difference between their purchase 
price, $580, or $270. Mr Howe is pos- 
itive in his statement that he prefers 
the profit from his layers to that 
from his truck farm. A word as to 
the method of housing—climatic con- 
ditions govern this entirely. The 
method of housing here would, no 
doubt, be a failure in other localities. 


Fertilize Velvet “ Bean—The use of 
dried blood, muriate of potash and 
acid phosphate as fertilizers for the 
velvet bean at the Fiorida experiment 
station apparently produced little or 
no influence upon the yield. 








BUSINESS NOTICE 


“For the Land’s Sake use Bowker’s 
fertilizers; they enrich the earth and 
those who till it.” 
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Jersey Farmers’ Own Canning Company 


Tomato Growers Formed Company to Handle Their Crops---How the Company Has Earned a Good Reputation 
for Its Product---Farmers Generally Have Benefited--Over $6000 Paid Growers in a Single Season---A 
Long Record of Successes---Details of Plant and Its Operation---By J. H. Dalrymple of New Jersey 


The raising of tomatoes for canning pur- 
poses in this part of Mercer county has been 
a great success and a source of profit to the 
farmers. In 1892 the farmers commenced to 
think that they would 
like to have the profits 
of their farms increased. 
The subject of raising 
tomatoes began to be agi- 
tated. It was said that 
the question of help 
would be a serious obsta- 
cle in the way, but being 
located adjacent to a 
town of about 1200 inhab- 
itants, and if satisfactory 
wages were paid, it was 














J. M. DALRYMPLE 
believed that sufficient help could be obtained. 


This has Been the case, In fact, a surplus 
of help has been offered at times. 

After all the information it was possible 
to obtain about the business and especially 
the details, the Hopewell Valley canning com- 
pany was organized and incorporated under 
the laws of New Jersey: This is a stock 
company, and the par value of the shares is 
$50. The plan is that each shareholder has 
the right to grow one acre of tomatoes and 
market at the factory for each share of stock 
he may own. The plant originally cost $5000, 
and the acreage is limited to 100. But since 
there have been additions and alterations, so 
that the cost of the plant is now $6000. Dur- 
ing the 17 years this 
company has been in 
existence there have 
been but two years 
that the crop was 
unprofitable to both 
the grower and the 
factory.. The cause 
was cold, wet springs. 
The plants could not 
be set out on account 
of the wet weather, 
and in the fall could 
not be gathered for 
the same reason. 

The average yield 
per acre, ever since 
this company has 
been organized, is.a 





livered to the factory was 679 tons, for which 
the company paid $9 a ton to the farmer, 
$6111. The wages paid out for labor in 
putting up the .product, but not including 
salaries, was $4050. There were 109 persons 
employed. The majority were women and 
girls. 

We have in the building one boiler and 
engine, one power filler, one power capper, 
although much of the filling is done by hand. 
We have what is called an open cooker, or 
processing tank. The length of the season 
is six to eight weeks. We pay women help 
12% cents an hour, men 19% cents, peelers 


31% cents for peeling one 12-quart pail of 
tomatoes. This work is usually done by 
women. Farmers have to sign a contract or 


agreement that they will raise tomatoes for 
the canning factory, and after the season 
opens they agree to take all the tomatoes 
they raise to the factory. Before the factory 
opens the farmer is allowed to sell his toma- 
toes where he chooses, which is usually in 
the local markets, or shipping them to the 
city. We have a representative in the whole- 
sale market in New York. For the past few 
years we have been selling our product 
through a broker. 

The superintendent is exceedingly particu- 
lar and has the fruit graded, attention being 
paid to color and size. It is packed by hand, 


and the foremen of the different groups of 
packers see to it that the cans are properly 








filled with tomatoes and not juice and water. 
These canned tomatoes have become a stand- 
ard article. They are known to the trade and 
are sought after. They are sold in lots of 
5000 and 10,000 cases, seldom in lots less than 
5000 cases, and mostly as futures in New York 


city, commanding a high price on account 


“ofthe manner in which they are put up and 


also because of the superior flavor they pos- 
sess, due to the soil upon which they are 
raised. The average yield of over seven tons 
an acre amounts to $63 and a fraction. This 
is considered very much better than raising 
corn, wheat or oats. Besides, there is not 
as much fertilizer required as in either of the 
grain crops. Usually the whole output is 
shipped away before December 1, so as to 
avoid freezing weather. 

This company has never lost anything on 
account of sales, but there has been a slight 
loss when the supply has been greater than 
the capacity to handle it at the factory. 
Earnings have increased gradually, better 
prices being obtained, due to the quality of 
goods and greater demand. The farmers of 
this vicinity are proud of this, their own 
enterprise, which has been so successful. It 
is owned by the farmers, it is officered by the 
farmers and the management throughout is 
controlled by the farmers. The farmers of 
Hopewell and especially those interested in the 
Hopewell Valley canning company are proud 
of New Jersey. When I look at those fine 

tomatoes as they are 


brought in to the 
factory and taste 
them a few months 


afterward, after they 
have been hermeti- 
cally sealed with that 
fine flavor still intact, 


I am proud that I 
was born in a coun- 
try that produces 


such good fruit. 








In Poultry weak 
vitality is indicated 
by long, slender body, 
long, slender neck 
and shanks, sharp, 
elongated head, as 


little over six tons. compared to the 
One of our growers round, thick head 
produced from one short, curved back 
acre 26,170 pounds. laree. red ena, 
We were 15 acres short, thin neck and 
short of the limit in heavy body with 
acreage, on” account : short well-colored, 
be ae pea - = So Bal a Re eS A large shanks. Such 
is cghcaurnege e A FERTILIZER STORY TOLD BY THE SOIL birds should never be 
the proper time, and -™ tl ' ; aittiniee Sree tae used for breeding 
ssibly not roper e plot indicated by the corn at the left received no fert r an yielded 41: oat 
a io 4 mn bushels corn; the plot at. the right received nitrogen-and phosphorous. and yielded 54.8 PUTPOSeS. Seaee <4 
cultivation. However, bushels, while the middle plot, receiving a complete fertilizer, yielded 82.3 bushels corn to E. Rice, New York 
the total yield de- the acre. See further details as printed on Page 720. Col of Agri. 





- soil this time? 
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WRESTLING WITH ALFALFA 


Cc. BR. BASHORE, BERKS COUNTY, PA 


716 


About seven years ago I made my start 
with alfalfa. At that time the farm papers 
had a good deal to say about alfalfa. This 
filled me with ambition to raise the crop. 
Well, I took my best field of 5% acres and 
made the start. The field had been in corn 
the year before and in this cornfield I had 
the best crop of crimson clover that I ever 
saw in a cornfield; I had sowed the clover 
in at last working of corn. 

In early April I plowed the field of corn 
stubbles and clover and worked it down fine. 
I had a fine seed bed on quite’ rich soil and 
had great confidence in getting a good stand 
of alfalfa. I had read a good deal about inocu- 
lating alfalfa soil, but as I could not easily 
get any inoculating soil and because I thought 
it would not amount to much, this spreading 
of a little soil over a field, I did not inoculate. 


First Trial Not Satisfactory 


About April 20 I sowed 12 pounds seed 
an acre broadcast and covered with a weeder. 
Oh! how often I looked and watched for the 
alfalfa plants to come up! And soon they 
came and also the weeds. The season was 
a favorable one for plant growth, and when 
the alfalfa and weeds were about 10 inches 
high I took mower and clipped them, expect- 
ing then that the weeds would die and the 
alfalfa get new life. But alas! the weeds 
grew again and a little faster than the alfalfa. 
In .due time I had to clip it again, and every 
time the alfalfa got less. There was no life 
in it, and by this time I thought there might 
be something in inoculating after all. I was 
criticized a good deal.by old farmers and 
neighbors about being so foolish as to try 
such ‘‘new things.” 

I plowed one-third of the field the year 
following in the latter part of June after I 
made the hay, such as it was, which con- 
sisted of some alfalfa, some red clover, but 
not much of'either. This I harrowed about 
every week till the latter part of July, and 
then I sowed it again to alfalfa as before, 
but inocnlated same. Where did I get the 
In this field was a patch 
where the alfalfa was quite thrifty, and upon 
examination I found nodules clinging to the 
roots, which showed the bacteria to be 
there. I dug up this earth about 8 inches 
deep and sowed it over the field by hand, 
as when sowing oats by, hand at the rate 
of about 400 pounds an acre. 


Success the Second Time 


This time the plants came up, I suppose 
about every seed, and no weeds at all. The 
weather was again favorable, and,a perfect 
stand all over, with nothing except alfalfa. 
Now I wished I had done the same with the 
whole field. So the next year I put early 
potatoes in the other two-thirds of the field 
and sowed it to alfalfa in the latter part of 
July with the same results: a perfect stand 
all over. That season the alfalfa grew about 
a foot high, but I did not mow it and the 
following summer I had a very heavy crop 
of alfalfa by June 10, another one, but lighter, 
July 10, and a third one August 10. Now 
my old neighbors had not much to say, but 
soon they too planned to start a patch. 

Since then I have started about 12 acres 
more, but always inoculated it and sowed it 
not earlier than July in order to avoid the 
weeds. The above field is red shale soil, 
quite gravelly and well drained naturally 
and was limed a few years before. Alfalfa 
will grow in almost any soil which is well 
drained and does not lack in lime. A good 


many farmers have started alfalfa now and 
have taken soil from my field. 
came 12 miles for it. od 

I like to cut it in the morning after the 


Some even 


quick reply if you do. 


dew is off, and then rake it into windrows 
as soon as it is well wilted. Then the next 
day at about noon, if the weather is nice, 
it is usually ready to haul it in. If rain 
threatens, we cock it well and spread it after 
the rain to dry. On the cocks, which are 
quite large, it goes through the sweating 
process, which I like. 

About the feeding 
say enough in its favor. 
cows, hogs and poultry. 
horses I feed very little grain; when fed to 
cows, they need nothing else. The hogs eat 
the hay in winter almost like the cattle. 
During the summer I have the hogs in a four- 
acre field of alfalfa and they do well there. 
It is the best hog pasture. When it is started 
once it will last almost indefinitely. I intend 
to start a field beside a mill dam, from which 
I intend to pump water by gasoline power 
and irrigate it. Thus I am sure that I can 
raise four heavy crops ea-h season. Alfalfa 
also improves the land better than any other 
crop. The roots go down very deep and 
open the subsoil and pump fertility up and 
the crop gathers much nitrogen from the air. 
It will leave the land in the best possible 
condition for another crop if plowed. The 
alfalfa should not be left standing too long, 
or it will get woody and tough. I like to 
cut it when about one-tenth of it comes into 
bloom. 


value, well, I cannot 
I feed it to horses, 
When I feed it to 


CONTINUOUS CORN CULTIVATION 


The corn yield is very materially influenced 
by the amount and kind of cultivation given. 
This cultivation in turn depends very largely 
upon weather conditions during the growing 
period of the crop. Heavy rains in June 
and continued cloudy, damp weather fre- 
quently delay the cultivation until weeds 
have gained such a start that it is almost 
impossible to overcome them. When condi- 
tions permit, the cultivation of the corn crop 
should begin immediately after the corn field 
is plowed, and before planting. Two or 
three times over the field with the harrow, 
or perhaps once with a disk, followed by a 
harrow before planting, will destroy the first 
crop of weeds, as well as place the soil in 
the best condition for receiving the seed. This 
previous cultivation is especially necessary if 
the rainfall has been heavy, so as to pack 
the surface between the time of plowing and 
the time of planting. In the case of listed 
corn, the disk cannot be used, but a harrow 
does excellent work. If the shoulders of the 
listed furrow are becoming weedy an ordi- 
nary plank drag can be used with good 
success. 

If conditions permit, it will generally pay 
to harrow the field after the corn has been 
planted, but before the young plants begin 
to appear. This cultivation will not disturb 
the sprouting corn, but will often destroy 
millions of sprouting wecds, and so give the 
young corn plant a good start ahead of the 
next weed crop. Under ideal weather con- 
ditions harrowing may be continued at short 
intervals until the corn becomes so large 
that the stalk breaks beneath the weight of 
the harrow frame. Continued rainy weather 
will interfere with this plan, both by giving 
the weeds such a start that the harrow will 
not destroy them, and by so compacting the 
surface that a more vigorous form of culti- 
vation is required to put the soil surface in 
good condition. In this case, the weeder or 
common cultivator must be used. Very often, 
where young corn has been cultivated once, 
the harrow may still be used without injury 
to the plants, and with great benefit to the 
soil conditions. The ridges which have been 
formed by the cultivator will be leveled, loose, 
fresh soil will be thrown evenly around the 
stalk of the young corn, protecting it from 


| liness exists throughout the plant those who till it.” 





CROPS WHICH COUNT FOR MUCH 


weed growth, and an exceilent surface will 
be obtained for the second regular cultivation. 

It is surprising how long the harrow can 
be used with profit under favorable weather 
conditions. Fields may be harrowed when 
the corn is so large that many of the leaves 
are split and torn and the young stalks bent 
half to the ground; yet a few days later all 
evidence of rough treatment will have disap- 
peared, and the corn will make a thriftier 
growth than similar fields which have not 
been harrowed. Of course, frequent shallow 
cultivation with any form of weeder or culti- 
vator would give practically the same results, 
but the advantage in the harrow lies in the 
large amount of ground which can be cov- 
ered daily. One man with four horses can 
easily cover as much ground with a harrow 
as three men with six horses can with ordi- 
nary cultivators. The utility of this tool is 
more evident in these days, when the purposes 
of cultivation are twofold, than formerly, 
when cultivation was given only to keep down 
weeds. Now the best farmers realize that 
frequent shallow cultivation is essential to 
the best development of the corn, whether or 
not the field is weecy. The ground should 
be covered just as often as circumstances 
will permit. 

Some of the best corn farmers have aban- 
doned the old practice of laying the corn by 
when the stalks become too tall to pass under 
the arch of the two-horse cultivator. In case 
of heavy rains shortly after this period, where 
the soil may become packed and hard, it 
will frequently pay to go through the field 
once more with a one-horse cultivator of some 
sort, and thoroughly stir the soil between each 
row. Often this summer cultivation is made 
to serve a double purpose by farmers who 
sOW rape or rye among the cornstalks for 
pasture later in the fall. The seed can be 
sown broadcast, and this summer cultivation 
will serve to cover it. A small one-horse drill 
may also be used,*which will serve to loosen 
the soil surface as well as plant the grain. 


BARLEY ON STRAWBERRY BED 


A. F. TENNEY, ESSEX COUNTY, MASS 


On_account of the’ weeds, I seldom save 
an old strawberry bed after it has borne one 
good crop, though I always do save the bed 
if not very weedy. The great trouble I find 
in handling old beds is to prevent a big crop 
of weeds going to seed after the strawberries 
are off. Last year I determined to plow and 
sow down to fodder all the old beds just 
as soon as the berries were off. One of 
these (late in July) was sowed with barley 
at the rate of five bushels per acre. One 
end of the piece was very dry soil and not 
as rich as the rest of the land, while the 
opposite end was similar to the first, though 
rather better soil. Between these two ends the 
soil is a deep loam. On the first (dry) end I 
sowed nitrate soda, scattering lightly the 
nitrate just after the barley was up. No 
other part of the piece received any fertilizer 
or manure. 

The barley was ready to cut green for 
feeding to the cows about October 1. The 
dry end of the field that had no nitrate bore 
a fair crop of barley, but it was short. On 
the rich soil In the middle of the piece the 
crop was heavy, some of it being lodged, 
while on the poorest end where the nitrate 
was used, the barley was just as tall and 
rank as it was on the richest soil without 
the nitrate. 

We cut a lot of green feed from this patch 
of barley on the old strawberry bed, and at 
the same time the weeds were just choked 
out until too late to start; but on another 
strawberry bed sowed to fodder corn the 
weeds thrived greatly in spite of the corn. 
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HANDLING BEEF CATTLE 
H. E, TWEED, BROWN COUNTY, O 

1 find the production of beef cattle less 
profitable than that of hogs and sheep. When 
carefully managed, however, fairly remuner- 
ative results are attained. Cattle are also to 
some extent necessary to balance the quota 
of live stoek operations. They consume the 
surplus roughage, convert the same into ma- 
nure and supply a practical means of getting 
some income from land which it is not desired 
to cultivate. Generally speaking, my hogs 
consume the clover, the sheep get the alfalfa 
and seme blue grass, while the cattle get 
most of the blue grass, general mixed pastur- 
age and browsewood. 

Unless one is going to give the matter 
special attention and in doing so keep good 
stock and create a special market, I think it 
more profitable and therefore preferable to 
jet the other fellow raise the cattle to the 
age of two years or older... Knowing that cat- 
tle are to be bought, it is important always 
to be prepared to receive them and to ever 
be on the alert to buy the right kind when 
market values are lowest. The principal 
advantage in buying older animals is in their 
greater facility for doing well under adverse 
conditions, including rough feed and rigid 
winter weather. Conditions vary much as to 
the best time, place, kind, ete, to buy. I 
buy nearby, in the West Virginia mountains, 


FIELD AND FARM 


lighter than in the previous fall or even 
summer. Again, they are about half win- 
tered, which is a very important factor in 
economy. 

When bought at this time cattle are given 
practically all the roughage they will con- 
sume, but little if any grain, and, of course, 
they are kept in warm quarters. With us 
corn fodder is the principal feed for the pur- 
pose. However, I have not found it practical 
to house or stack this feed and have always 
fed it directly from the field. I find that 
by the latter part of winter the same is so 
damaged by exposure that its value is seri- 
ously impaired. To avoid this, it is my inten- 
tion to this year erect a silo in which part 
of the corn will be preserved for late feeding. 
I shall continue to use fodder from the begin- 
nig of the feeding season to midwinter for 
whatsoever cattle I may then have on hand. 
Of course it will not be necessary to make as 
much fodder as heretofore. 

I consider it very important to have plenty 
of feed for spring use, thus preserving the 
pastures, which are given a chance to make 
a good growth and assume the more nutri- 
tious condition that comes a little later, along 
with hot sunshine and approaching maturity. 
The only exception to this is some small blue 
grass areas which have been sodded for years 
and which seem to endure almost any amount 
of hardship. These are freely used as a 
range, and supplementary ration from the 














MODERN HACKNEY STALLION OF GOOD FORM 


in Cincinnati and in Chicago, but in the latter 
place last. Taking advantage, last winter, of 
the fallacious cry against high prices and 
the consequent depression in live stock values, 
I placed an order in January, instructing our 
buyer to purchase when prices struck the 
bottom. The cattle reached me late in the 
month, and it was not 10 days until con- 
siderable advances were noted. In three or 
four. weeks the total rise was $1 a hundred, 
as compared with what I paid, and since then 
the market has made further gains. Some 
neighbors seeing my cattle ordered similar 
lots, but it was too late, so they either paid 
more or went without. 

I consider winter the best time to buy, as a 
rule. The reasons are various, There are 
more sellers then that at any other time, 
except,. perhaps, late fail; and cattle™ are 


earliest advent of spring and even during 
winter, when soil is solid. Some time during 
May our cattle are turned out and into ‘“‘green 
pastures and beside still waters,’ where they 
soon forget all about dry feed and winter 
hardships. Having been fairly well fitted they 
now gain rapidly and are ready for the butcher 
before the great masses which come to market 
a little later. Ordinarily they are sold in time 
to give the pastures time to make a second 
vigorous growth during the season and which, 
if needed, may be used for fall grazing. 


A Human Yeast Cake or two is needed in 
every community to leven the lump and start 
the think bubbles. Be one yourself. 


Steam Up in your think boiler? 


* F. 
ae gis 
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VETERAN SHEEP GROWER TALKS 
qk OG WILLIAMS, YATES COUNTY, N Y 


I have been a reader of American Agricul- 
turist several years. I enjoy reading it the 
best of all farm papers. I am greatly inter- 
ested in live stock, especially sheep. In the 
article of E. J. Riggs of Ohio, he says to 
castrate lambs on a bright, sunny morning. 
My father taught me to castrate lambs at 
night, when they would lie down and keep 
quiet during the night, which is much better 
for them. I keep 75 ewes and have had 80 
lambs drop three years in succession without 
a death. No more cause to lose lambs than 
calves, if the ewes are properly handled. 
I used to have the back yard decorated with 
dead lambs’ carcasses when I first began to 
keep sheep, but have not lost any to any 
extent since I learned to give the ewes proper 
care, 

I feed bean fodder mixed with wheat straw 
at noon, and clover hay at night up to warm 
weather in the spring; and then cut out the 
straw. I feed barley and oats mixed for grain 
ration until I get the ewes to what a farmer 
calls fat. I think three-fourths of the cry 
growing up at all times in regard to stomach 
worms is more grub in the belly than any- 
thing else. Have kept my sheep. on_ hill 
pasture in the same field for 15 years and 
never lost a sheep or lamb by worms to my 
knowledge. Too many farmers belong to the 
homeopathic school; they deal out their grain 
and hay in too small doses. No stock is as 
much abused as the sheep, because they are 
docile and will stand it. 

I dip my sheep each year, and do this 
if I do not do another thing on the farm 
during the year. My shearers say they never 
saw a tick while shearing, in a whole day. No 
sheep can thrive covered with lice and ticks. 
Some farmers will spray their fruit trees 
several times in a year, which is all right, 
but let the vermin eat the lifeblood out of 
the sheep. I sold my lambs December 15 
last, at an average weight of 105 pounds. 
Have had them to weigh 118 pounds by 
February 1. I think sheep are the 
profitable stock to keep on the farm, and no 
man who owns a farm ought to be without 
them. 


most 


GOOD POINTS OF THE HACKNEY 


The Hackney originated in England by 
breeding native driving mares to pure-bred 
stallions. The modern Hackney has been 
developed into a heavy harness horse of splen- 
did style, because of the walking gait and 
the high knee action. Speed has not been 
given so much attention in recent years. The 
horse is smoother than the ‘trotter, with less 
tendency to angularity, as will be noted from 
the splendid picture of an English champion 
Hackney stallion, Gentleman John, ‘shown 
herewith. 

These horses range from 14.2 to 15.3 hands 
high. The chief fault of this breed, from 
the farmers’ point of view, is its small size; 
besides, speed and endurance are not equal 
to that of our standard-bred trotters. As 
a sire to driving animals there has been a 
constant demand for Hackneys and Coach 
horses in the cities. They are used largely 
for driving, where style and not speed is 
required. 





Gasoline Engines are only used to a limited 
extent as yet. They are just coming into use. 
One dealer estimates about 5% replacing 
windmills. People here are very conservative 
about improvements. Only a few automobiles 
are used by the farmers of this locality. There 
are too many months when roads are bad for 
autos ever to be popular or practical.—[W. D. 
Rogers, Marion County, Ia. 
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| ISCUSTIS Cow Stalls 


Litter & Feed Carriers 
{i At My Risk 


I assume all the risk 
AN sary by guaranteeing you 

A" perfect satisfaction in 
every detail. 

Whether you want one 
stall or a fuil barn equip- 
ment, write to me and I will 
show you how tosave money and 
at the same time secure the best, 
most sanitary, most convenient 
barn equipment made 
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James Cow Stalls have these ex- 
clusive features. No one else 
can furnish them: 
The “Aligning” Stanchion; “Steer- 
cow-right” Device; “Self (-Clean- 
ing’ Manger; Chain “Lock-open” 
Device. 
tule for ~ geioes and ot par- 
cuiars. so latest catalog 
ond Litter ot JAMES Fe 
itter Carriers. 
postal card 
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rdinary cases. 

| id on receipt 
of price. Agents wanted. 

Write for deseri ptive book let 


MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY CO. 
461 FOURTH AVENUE PITTSBURG, PA. 








NEWTON’S HEAVE 
“Ano inpicesrion CURE 


The Standard Veterinary Remedy. 
" a years sale. Send for 
booklet. 


YINOLLIGNOS 183d 





DEATH TO HEAVES 


The irst or second $1.00 can cures. The third can 
is guaranteed to cure or money refunded. 
$1.00 per can at dealers, or express prepaid. 
“HE NEWTON REMEDY CO., Toledo, Obie 


Don’t Have a Blind One 


Wonderful 
Discovery 


“VISIO” 


MOON BLINDNESS 
and all Diseases of the are 
this NEW RE 
this NE REMEDY. 
Back it it fails to cure. $2.00 per 
bottle postpaid on receipt of price, 
Visto Remedy Ass’n, Dept. A, 1933 Wabash Av. , Chicago, til. 


THICK, SWOLLEN GLANDS 


that make a horse Wheeze. 
have Thick Wind, or “choke: 
down, can be removed 


Bunch or Swelling 
ster, no hair gone, 
= horse kept at work. 

































matic Enlargements. 
ant and safe tornse. @3 Wer bo ae at dealers or delivered. Book 
SE free. W. F. YOUNG, a's 304 Temple St., Springfield, Mass 


For information how to 
mark your stock. Abso- 
lutely sure. CAN’T 


wear, tear or lose out. It is he for the asking. 
| STOCK MARKER CO., 
Box 145, - Geneva, N. Y. 
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LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 


Great Showing for Guernseys 


The annual meeting of the Guern- 
sey cattle club, which was held in 
New York last week, was attended by 
7> members. Sec W. H. Caldwell of 
Peterboro, N H, in his report to the 
club stated that during the past year 
2372 bulls and 4900 cows had been 
registered and 5868 transfers had 
been made. These numbers are the 
largest recorded in a single year. The 
secretary reported that 899 animals 
had been imported within the past 
year and that 51 new members had 
joined the club. . 

Much interest is centered in the 
advaneed register. According to the 
secretary, 482 cows are now being 
tested. Mr Caldwell stated that one 
interesting point revealed by a study 
of the figures taken by advanced reg- 
ister work is that practically no 
change in the general averages has 
resulted. The 1021 cows now in the 
register show an annual production 
of 7820 pounds milk and 407 pounds 
butter fat, with an average test of 
5.09%. 

“The Guernsey interests have never 
been more conspicuous than now,” 
declared the secretary. “The club is 
in a most prosperous condition. The 
Guernsey cow is in greater favor and 
the records she is making are com- 
parable with those of any other cows 
in the country. The campaign of 
publicity that has been going on dur- 
ing the past year has materially aid- 
ed in advancing the business of all 
Guernsey breeders. People who here- 
tofore had not looked «upon the 
Guernsey as a desirable cow are now 
thinking of her in that direction, and 


it is believed a continued  prac- 
tical system of publicity will 
tell the people about the real merits 
of the Guernsey. Many breeders 


who are now indifferent to pure-bred 
dairy cows will look toward the 
Guernsey, and many pure-bred herds 
will be established where now only 
mongrels are used.” 

The publicity work is to be con- 
tinued. Much attention will be given 
to shows, cups are to be offered at 
fairs, and advertising in the agricul- 
tural press will be maintained. Aside 
from permanent cups, the club offers 
a cup for the Guernsey cow ranking 
highest in the Wisconsin dairy test. 
It also offers $750 in prizes at the 
National dairy show, $100 4: special 
prizes for the Iowa state fair, $100 
in special prizes at the Minnesota 
state fair and a cup for the White 
River Junction fair in Vermont. 

Some. slight changes have been 
made in the rules of the advanéed 
register. One is that no condiments 
drugs or like products are to be 
given cows while under the test ex- 
cept during sickness. The rule re- 
lating to overseeing the milkings was 
changed so that two full days’ milk 
may be. secured during each month 
of the yearly test. This means that 
the inspector who oversees this work 
must be present at the milking pre- 
ceding the beginning of the test, and 
he must be present at all milkings 
during the subsequent two days in 
order that a two full-day record may 
be under supervision. A great deal 
of discussion resulted from the report 
of the executive committee about the 
test of the cow ‘Misses of Glendale.” 


An alleged record of this cow has 
been given out, which was so ex- 
tremely remarkable as to cause 
doubt. The record is abnormal and 
unprecedented. For instance, ac- 


cording to the test she gave more 
milk during the last three months 
than during the first three months of 
her lactation period. No cow after 
being milked nine months will give 
as much milk as during the first 
three months after freshening. Sev- 
eral phases of this test were discussed 
and indicate that the test was made 
carelessly or that fraud was back of 
it. The entire matter, however, was 
referred to the executive committee 
for investigation. 

In reference to advanced tests, 
there is just one thing about them: 
They must be weH made, carefully 
conducted and absolutely reliable. 


else they will be worth nothing, and 
the whole movement for greater pro- 
duction in the dairy cow through the 
advanced registry will come to 
naught. The elub is determined to 
take every precaution to safeguard 


these tests that there- may be no 
breath of scandal, fraud, or. care- 
lessness about the way’ in which 


they are conducted. This is as it 
should be, and if the club remains 
true te this ideal it will be doing the 
dairy business and the dairy cow, 
Guernsey or other breed, the greatest 
service in its reach. 

Treas Caldwell in making his re- 
port stated that the receipts for. the 
past year had been $36,255. This 
amount, with the $3502 on hand the 
previous May, brought the total re- 
ceipts up to $39,757. The expendi- 
tures for the year amounted to $34,- 
537, leaving a balance on hand of 
£5219. The total resources of the 
club, consisting of property, a per- 
manent building fund, invested funds 
and surplus, now amount to $23,200. 
All the old officers, James Codman 
president, T. W. Brophy and E. T. 
Gill vice-presidents, and W. H. Cald- 
well secretary and treasurer, were re- 
elected for the co te year. 


Dutch Belted Cattle Int erests 


The usual number of breeders of 
Dutch-Belted cattle were in attend- 
ance at the annual meeting fh New 
York city last week. Sec G. G. Gibbs 
reported considerable progress in 
breed matters since the last meeting. 
He stated that 95 animals had been 
registered during the past year, 
bringing the total up to nearly 1600. 
During the year 122 transfers have 
been made. The club devoted con- 
siderable time to a discussion of milk 
records and to a general policy for 
greater publicity for Dutch-Belted 
cattle, 

F. R. Sanders, chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee, stated that the 
fair associations had been very gen- 
erous to the breed, and in most cases 
were inclined to establish full classes, 
as is done for the other dairy breeds. 
A proposition to offer silver medals 
to exhibitors was favorably consid- 
ered and referred to the executive 
committee for final action. Resolu- 
tions were passed in memory of the 
late H. B. Richards, president of the 
club and €or a- great many years its 
secretary. From the time the club 
was organized Mr Richards gave it 
his best thought, untiring energy and 
distinguished service. His genial 
countenance and splendid advice were 
missed at this year’s meeting 

The officers elected for the coming 
year are as follows: Dr H. W. Lantz 
of Peapack, N J, president; F. R. 
Sanders of Bristol, N H, vice-presi- 
dent; G. G. Gibbs of Martinsville, N 
J, secretary and treasurer; and L. B. 
Heaton of Monroe, N Y, chairman of 
the executive committee. 

Live Stock and Population 

Is the supply of live stock as large 
now, relative to population, as in 
earlier years, when prices were very 
much lower? In other words, are 
present high prices for live stock and 
their products due to ae relative 
searcity of animals? These are im- 
portant questions. 

To answer them we have compiled 
tables from each of the last three fed- 
eral censuses, comparing total pop- 
ulation with the total number of ani- 
mals. The figures for 1910 are based 
upon our own Orange Judd live stock 
census taken in January of this year, 
while the population figures for 1910 
are the treasury department’s  esti- 
mate. Our inguiry affords the follow- 
ing comparison of the number of ani- 
mals to each 1000 people of all ages 
in the United States: 

Of swine there is a serious falling 
off in number, relative to population. 
Whereas 20 years ago there were 824 
hogs of all. ages to every 1000 people, 
now the number is reduced to about 
500. Quite naturally, therefore, the 
average value for each head of swine 
is materially higher. 


Numbers and prices oi hogs were 
(To Page 722.) 

















makers mon cream separators 
uirm. If daim their disk-filled or 
i are sim- 


oO 
plest or easiest to clean, just you smile 
and remind them that 
Sharples Dairy Tubular 
Cream Separators 
have neither disks nor Other contraptions. 
lf they claim their common machines skim 
closest, smile again and remind them that 
Sharples Dairy Tubulars ree twice the 
skimming force, and that skimming force 
does the work. If they claim their many 
chines are most durable, smile 
them that many 
pans mean rapid wear. When you see 
ow common sense and smiles make 
agents for common separators oem, 
you’ll not want a common ma 
Tubulars are The World's Bat, Wa Woxtd’ ats 


biggest separator works. Bran 
Ss exceed -~=4 if 


not all, others combined. Probably replace more 
common separators than an f 


any one maker of such 
machines 
sells. 


Write for 
Catalogue 
No. 100 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 
WEST OHESTER, PA. 
San F Oal., Portland, 0 
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CURES SCAB 


_ADIP THAT DOES THE WORK 
WITHOUT INJURY 
TO THE ANIMAL OR FLEECE 
NO BURNING OF THE FIBRES; 
NO STAINING; NO POISONING; 
NO SICKENING. 
WHY USE DIPS THAT HAVE THESE DESTRUCTIVE 
, AND DANGEROUS QUALITIES? WHY EXPERIMENT 
} WITH UNKNOWN PREPARATIONS? 


KRESO DIP NO! 
© NEXPENSIVE, EASY TO USE 


PERMITTED GY THE U.S DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE FOR THE OFFICIAL DIPPING 
Of SHEEP FoR scaB ——~ 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS 
WE HAVE BOOKLETS GIVING FULL DIRECTIONS 
FOR USE ALSO MANY VALUABLE HINTS ON 
HANDLING SHEEP. WRITE FOR FREE COPIES. 


ParRKE, Davis & Co. 


DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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ERCHERON 


STALLIONS AND MARES 


Imported and home-bred. The best lot 
ever shown in this c lity, 


guarantee right. "Fcc 39 penne 
price ea and een. of prize winners. 

ELWoopn s. 
372 South St., 


Mule-Footed Hogs 


Hever known to have cholera. Largest herd in the 
Ynuited States. Five Big Herd Boars. —— ot 
Bred Gilte and Pigs not akin for sale. Se 





Auburn, N. Y¥. 








for reply. JOHN H. DUNLAP, WILLIAMSPORT, “gute 
Fine lilustrated FREE 
Tells you all about the O. I. C. 


mM. L. BOWERSOX 68, 
Bradford, Ohio, Darke Co 
R. B. 4, Box 9. 


FOR SALE LA tue Whnshldt ine 


i Be breeding and bears old enough for 
ae rales ed. ee litters—both breeds— 


not related, read tor shipment. 
love the ls herd of Chester White and Large 
Yorkshire swine in the east. 
ices reasonable. Write for description. 
BMeart’s Delight Farm, C td New York 
Cc. &. Hamilton, Negr. 


zx, Spring Pigs 


out of prize-winning sows for $10.00 
H. M. TERWILLIGER, Kirkville, N.Y. 


Te sae protonated AND BOARS fOR SALE 


my World 1 Fair, St. Lous 
Syracuse, N, YW. 














Nutwood ran — Ra, 


Shropshires ** 


Rutwood Farms, 





choice young registered ones 
bred ; also a few rams to close, 7 
R. 4, Syracuse, N. 





Ryanogue Farm pee Pa 


HERD BULLS 
Monkland’s Speculation Imp _ 10847 
Miss Luna’s Prize Defender 10687 

For Sale—Three young bulls ready for serv- 
fee, out of prize winning dams. 
RYANOGUE FARM 
ty, Brewster, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 


Johanna Prilly No, 62494 from A. R. A. dam, a grandson 
of King § and Prilly, the greatest producing ph a and dam 


f the world. PETER A. COOK, 
Covldale Stock Farm, Fort Piain, 3. ¥. 


EDGEWATER FARMS 
High-Glass Imported Guernseys 


6. BENHAM & SON, ° SANANDAIGUA, Rt. Y. 


ERSEY CATTLE FOR SALE 


Carloads or less. Thoroughbreds or Grades. 
Write me your wants. Can satisfy you. 
LEONAKD SMITH, Blcomvilie, N.¥. 
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Holstein-Friesian Bulls 


From 30-Ib. sires. Ready for service. 
DAVID HARUM STOCK FARM, HOMER, N Y 


BULL GALF FOR SALE 


SIRE Con Ee COLUMBO. DAM—HENGER- 
PIETERTJE DE KOL. 


poLna gy Hammond, N. Y. 


Trout Brook «4 Holland Farms 
= Registered Bull Calves 
Schenectady, R. D. No. 2, N. Y. 


Heifers and Bulls 


A few choice ones for sale. The prices are 
wah pality one breeding one dered. 


OUR CGHANCE. 
ALTON dt i 


PREBLE STOCK FARM 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN BULL CALVES 
A. A. KNAPP, - PREBLE, N. Y. 


OLDEN GLOW TERRACE 


Registered Holstein Bull. Calves. 


























Newport, Herkimer Co., N.Y. 
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WITH THE BREEDERS 


Splendid Test at Brookside Farm 


In closing a year's semi-official test 
the Stevens Brothers company of Liver- 
pool, N Y, have made some splendid 
records that not only reflect credit upon 
the Holsteins tested and upon the fami- 
lies and strains of breeding they repre- 
sent, but upon the breeders also. One of 
the animals in the test was Pontiac Ar- 
tis. At calving time she was slightly 
over 6% years and during 365 days pro- 
cuced 21,834.7 pounds milk, from which 
was made 1076.9 pounds butter. Another 
cow, Winana Pietertje De Kol, who at 
calving time was two years and six 
months, produced 15,025.5 pounds milk, 
cr an equivalent to 731.4 pounds butter. 
This test was for a year. Pontiac Kate 
2d, a heifer 2% years of age, produced 
13,454.5 pounds milk, or an equivalent to 
727.4 pounds butter during a test period 
of 349 days. Segis Inka 3d of the same 
age produced 15,158.2 pounds milk, or 
an equivalent of 684.6 pounds butter, 
during a test extending through 357 
days. K. P. Alcartra, two years of age 
at calving time, produced 15,528.3 pounds 
milk, or am equivalent of 761.5 pounds 
butter during a year’s test. The record 
ef Pontiac Artis is the second largest 
ever made in an officiai test. Within 
three weeks of the time Pontiac Kate 2d 
went dry she dropped a pair of twin 
calves, making her record under these 
conditions remarkable. K. P. Alcartra’s 
record is certainly a great one and is by 
far the best ever reported for a two- 
year-old heifer. This cow is the first 
daughter of their great service bull in 
this herd that has run a year’s test.— 
[E. A. H 


Cookdale Stock Farm 


Some records just completed by Mr 
Cook are as follows: One at a year and 
eight months made 16.28 pounds of but- 
ter in seven days; one at a year and 
seven months made 12.66 pounds of but- 
ter in seven days; one at a year and 11 
months made 14.18 pounds. of butter in 


is assisted by Miss Luna’s Prize De- 
fender 10687, " anier champion at Broc- 


ton, 1908, first at Hartfo Ct, 1909, first 
at New York state fair, 1909. Among 
the cows are Marion of Burnside, 19498, 


first as two-year-old at St Louis fair, 
first as aged cow at Hartford, 1909, first 
and champion at New York state -fair, 
1909. Lola of Rosemont 17895, third at 
St Louis, and Madeline of Burnside 
a3e7 i second at St Louis. Princess C. 
22734, first at Trenton, 1909, as a three- 
year-old. This makes mention of only 
a few mature cows, one of which is Miss 
Luna of Burnside 19372, one of the 
randest cows of the breed, and a per- 
ect Ayrshire type. Besides these ma- 
ture cows they have on hand some 35 
head of yearlings and two-year-olds 
which will equal if not surpass the ma- 
ture cows. The herd is mostly white 
and of the pure dairy type. They have 
just secured eight head from the lot 
recently imported by J. W. Oakey of the 
Barclay farms, Bryn Mayr, Pa. 
[E. A. 

Logan Elm Farm Duroc-Jerseys 


My two weeks’ adv with you which 
cost me $2.80, brought me inquiries from 
18 different people, from Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Pennsylvania, New York, West 
Virginia and Canada, writes D. H. Dreis- 
bach of Kingston, O, and I want to say 
that almost everyone who has made 
inquiries bought stock, which shows the 
class of your subscribers. I have ad- 
vertised in a number of papers but 
American Agriculturist has done me 
more good for the money than any other 
paper that I have ever used. and I shall 
take out a year’s contract for a space 
in a short time.—[{Logan Elm Herd. 


Booming Business 


I wish to let you know of my success 
with my advertisement in American 
Agriculturist, which we have used for 
eight years. It has boomed our busi- 
ness until the last four years we have 
sold all our stock of Shropshire sheep 
through your columns, at a very uaa 
cost. Our sales have amounted to as 











GOOD COW OWNED BY STEVENS & SONS OF NEW YORK 


seven days, and 309 days after fresh- 
ening. Another cow at four years old 
made 20.82 pounds of butter in seven 


days, and still another four years old 
made 22.83 pounds of butter in seven 
days. At her four best milkings she 
gave 105.9 pounds of milk, 3.35 pounds 


of fat, 4.19 pounds of butter, showing a 
better than a 29-pound clip. When you 
consider that these cows had no beets 
or alfalfa hay and were not especially 
prepared, these records are simply great. 
These cows are all bred to King Prilly 


Segis, the only son of Prilly and King 
ra A TS ete = cows are Holsteins.— 


Edgewater Farms Guernseys 


F. G. Benham & Son of Canandaigua, 
N_ Y, have over 100 head of Guernseys, 
all imported or from imported stock. In 
the herd are some of the grandest in- 
dividuals of the breed: Maranda of Ma- 
pleton, who made 565 pounds butter fat 
in a year, with first calf; Imported 
Primrose, who made 639 pounds, with 
an average test of 6.9; another now 
about to finish who will make better 
than 540 pounds; a half sister of the 
first cow mentioned, Kings Myra of Ma- 
pleton, made 560 pounds. They . have 
just imported a noted young bull, Im- 
ported Hero of Kings Mills Lodge, who 
won first prize on the Island last year 
in the’ young bull class and was taken to 
england to be shown this. fall in the 
mature class, Four heifers bred to him 
were brought_over also and are now in 
quarantine. This herd has some of the 
best blood to be had, including as it does 
the blood of the mex 60 _ and 
May Rose families —[E. 


Ryanogue Farm heidi 


Mr P. Ryan owner; Mr Henry Fielden 

manager, is located at Brewster. N Y, 

and has one of the best dairies of high- 

bred Ay comers in the country. Heading 

the herd arkland Speculation Imp 
Sue ‘was 


10847, .dr. e tramapten Dominion 
of Canada exposition at Winnhiper. He 


high as $758 in a single year. We have 
used other papers costing more, and re- 
ceived few or no sales at all, so we 
have decided to stay by the old reliable 
American Agriculturist.—[Jesse I. Car- 
rier, Fulton, N Y¥ 


A Splendid Holstein Herd 

Stevens & Son of Lacona, N Y, have 
now on hand 200 head of stock, all grand 
individuals. The herd is headed by 
Korndyke Butter Boy, a son of Korn- 
dyke Queen De Kol and De Kol 2d’s But- 
ter Boy 3d. The herd is very strong in the 
blood of De Kol id and Belle Korndyke 
and Netherland Hengerveld families. 
These breeders have recently added the 
entire milking herd of 15 obtained from 
F. D. Adams & Son, in which is included 
a cow with a record of over 82 pounds of 
butter in seven days, 132.86 pounds but- 
ter and 3053 pounds of milk in 30 days. 
No cow has ever produced such an 
amount of both milk and butter. Two 
other. cows have records of over 27 
pounds of butter. Two others of over 
25 pounds butter in seven days and two 
daughters and two sisters of 31-pound 
cows, in fact, all 15 have official rec- 
ords.—[E. A 


Corn Gospel—The farmer who 
raises 25 bushels of corn where 50 
ought to grow has only half the re- 
turn for his labor that he ought to 
have, contributes only half to the 
community that he owes to that com- 
munity, has only half as much to ex- 
pend on the education of his children 
as he shoyld have, and adds to the 
wealth of the state but one-half of 
the amount that in justice and equity 
is due from him.—[Gov W. E. Glass- 
cock. W Va. 
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capable of making from 
10,000 Ibs to 15,000 Ibs of 


Twenty 
milk each i in-12 months all due 


H to freshen in March or April. 
Grade Every cow is perfect. Every 


cow is under 8 years of age, 


beautifull d nly 
Holstein oathed: weighing 1000 
Cows 


lbs or better. We have several 
hundred head of the same 
class of cows to select from alwayson hand. 
If you are looking fer the best, come to 
the River Meadow Farms, Portiand- 
ville, N. ¥. We can supply you. 


WORLD’S HOLSTEIN 
RECORDS BROKEN 


Sedie Vale Concord ia, the first cow in the world to make 
30 lbs. butter in 7 days (in official test), has a 2 


719 








—yonness 
nage, 5 Vale Concordia 4th, that has ~~] made 
(with first calf) over 25 1 butter in a week, thus 


establishing a new record in her class. This is the kind 
of work that is maintaining the high standard of Brother- 
town Herd ¢ 


A FEW BULL CALVES NOW OFFERED 


from fine record dame and sired by a full brother to the 
S-lb. 2-year-old Sadie Vale Concordia ath. We b 

for size, uniformity of type and, abdve all, maximum 

producing ability. Can spare a carioad of young cows. 

Tell use your wants. We sell 2 cot iN cattle, but our 

prtees are reasonable, QU ADAM, 
rethertows Steck Farms, ge &t., ition ts 


STAR FARM HOLSTEINS 


2.50 

We have lefts ~*4 re ok H. F, bull calf, ele 
paar bred, fine individual, handsomely markec 
VALUE 00, SPECIAL 842.50. First accep: 
ance Y- him. Our satisfied customers from ai 
parts of the U. 8S. and forei Bere testify to the 
mens of STAR FARM H¢ EINS 

Read the following loltent 














Horace L. Bronson, Chittenango, N. Y., May 4, 1918 
Dear Sir: On Nov. 23, ives, we pure hased from you the young 
bull, Aaggie Cornucopia Pauline Count 18th, No. 61235, car ing 
1803... Kindly see that the transfer is made and {i ward 
to the Secy. at once, for record, and then sent to me as soon as 


it is returned to you, for we are edout to use the young sire and 
wieh the transfer recorded prior to using him. The bul! has 
done splendidly, you wo not know him, and he will un 
doubtedly prove a great . oom to his sire. 

D. WALRATH 


Dept. 6, Cortland, N.Y. 


LAKESIDE HERD 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN CATTLE 


is the oldest large herd in America. The 
only herd of any breed in the world in 
which 100 cows have made yearly milk 
records which average over 16,000 pounds. 
100 cows have made weekly butter records 
which average over 20 pounds. If you 
want choice cattle of this breed of any age 
or sex write 


E. A. POWELL, 


904 W. Genesee St.. Syracuse, N. Y. 


Special Notice 


June 2d and 3d, the two days succeeding the annual 
meeting of the Holstein-Friesian Association, there will 
be an auction sale of proiiete, cattle on the State Fawr 
Grounds, Syracuse, N.Y. We noes consigned a large 
number of splendid cows and he y s in calf to ovr 
noted sire, KING OF THE PONTIACS, whose fra 
crop of daughters are surpassing in their oficiat 
work the two-year-old daughters of any other bull. 

There are no daughters of this bull in the marke. 
either at public or private sale,and we are nearly out of 
sons of this bull, so your chance to secure a calf sired by 
the greatest bull of the breed is to buy one or move of the 
Jemales we have consigned. We wiil be pleased to see 
you at the sale, and show you what we have, both wm 
the grounds and at our Farms. 

Stevens Brothers Co., 


EAST RIVER GRADE HOLSTEINS 


90 2" grade Holstein cattle for sale 90 
All fresh. Not one roo ot 40 
as Ibs. per day. 


Ibs. per day, some as hi 

Come and see them milked. This is the Preatess 
bunch of grade Holstein cows ever before offered. 
Orders filled as they are received until all sold. 


JOHN B. WEBSTER 
Oortland, N.Y. - - - Phone 50282 


Yo 
Address HORACE L. BRONSON, 








Liverpool, N. ¥ 











| AM OFFERING 20 GRADE 


HOLSTEIN COWS 


that will average from 10,000 to 12,000 Ibs. 
of milk per year, also 30 grade Holstein 
heifers three years old, all due to freshen 
this spring. ¥. D. Robinse n, Edmeston, N.Y 


sreen BULLS 


BRED 
America De Kol Burke 6th, No. 56540, born 
March 17th, 1906 
Sir Bob Cornneo 
November 20th, 
Both nice individuals, well marked and tuber- 
culin tested. 
Price $100 each If sold at once. 
F. P. SAUNDERS & SON, Cortland, N. Y. 


HIGHLAND FARM 
is offering 2@ BULL CALF 


from a 17-1b. premnae daughter of a 24-lb. cow sired 
by King of Veemans, a gandoon f De Kol 2nd and 
of Jessie Veemans, ood inaieid 

cely marked, good ividual. 


W.A.CARR, - - - =TULLY,N. ¥. 





ia De Kol, No. 56130, bora 
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4% This Journal = very quick reply if youdo, | conducted) an aodsolutely retlabpie. amivVers ~~ Po Page 722.) 








PLANT GROWTH 


Nitrate of Soda} /#irernury 


































































































































































i : 
i ~ The Modern High-Grade A Fertili In tment 
P & Fertilizer 
rat Does fertilizing pay? H. S. Roe of 
, 4 4! Cheapest, Cleanest Orange county, N Y, investigated the 
: fa. value of fertilizers in the production 
} tt Odcriess of corn. He put the question directly 
a: Can be used anywhere on any crop to the soil, and found that without 
yg Pe eee, eae fertilizer he could grow 41.1 bushels 
To) @ ear corn to the acre, and that with a 
Increases your farm values complete fertilizer he was able to grow 
$3.00 worth of Nitrate alone on 82.3 bushels. In other words, he was 
an acre of Grass has given an in- able to practically double his crop 
creased crop of 1000 Ibs. of barn- through the use of 724 pounds to the 
cured Hay. acre of a high-grade, complete fer- 
Pihas tw See och tik Bake tilizer supplying 2% _ nitrogen, 9% 
a Sek ts Gets eels thin en phosphoric acid and — *% potash. See 
that do not require constant repairs; that are - = illustration on Page 715. 
Republic Farm Gates are made from Dae Vy Nenaa’ — Books on the crops which Mr Roe’s soil was black loam and 
ane rebate’ tates interest you will be sent free. underlaid with peat, but he did not 
Pe Pe ee eee ee know that it was deficient in potash, as 
it was reputed to be. Te make the 
DR. W. S. MYERS test he applied a fertilizer containing 
LAWN FENCE Witrate Propagaeda phosphoric acid and nitrogen on one 
PR Ba ay te 71 Nessau Street, New York of the plots, and got an increase of 
OG prices. Save 20 13.7 bushels corn. With a complete 
t, $2.90, ner cont. retedag. a he ey the yield and 
: ; ELMAN BROS. secured a profit of $15 an acre for 
PRES pen SITS! Muncie, indiana, Mention A A When You Write. corn alone, in addition to the increase 
ef fodder. This kind of investigation 
hr pays. When an investment of $12 
brings $27 it means more than dou- 
Ses bling your money in six months. 
; pee | ° 
Floats as a Fertilizer 
1 
=== | The term “floats” is properly ap- 
: iat = plied only to the very fine dust 
SOOT nas ONIN ME AES «he Slt coos TAO ra Fan, Sto | “floated” in the air current from the 
mills which grind rock to prepare it 
UR Combination Stock and Poultry Fence is built strong enongh nk pt ae ae ng ca ngs Ronee en 
O eS for stock, yet close enough for poultry. much coarser. The use of floats mixed 
picture tells the story. with stable manure has been advo- 
OP i yf ag tg ie > Lay hs. turkeys, and will cated as the cheapest methed of stock- 
animals. pp t—Cu tt, No 12 gauge wire used throughout, except top ing land with phosphates. The ad- 
and bottom wire—the heaviest poultry fence made. mirable experiments made at the Ohio 
pe Contin Dee Be Oot iar eee heavily ene ne station give the best knowledge we 
care woven—accurately made. hard spring stee have on the matter, and may be very 
the famous Anthony Knot the amalicet, smoothest, strongest fence Uo ever mada, briefly noticed here, abstracted from 
GET THIS PROOF. If you will write to-day wo will send free hand sample bulletin No 183 of that station. 
al Otter. a oe Anthony Fence and a sample knot, with our best prices. Write now. Manure which accumulated in the 
cO., » Decatur, barnyard during the winter was di- 
np gg a ae THE ANTHONY FENCE CO., 11 Michigan Street, Tecumseh, Mich., U.S.A. aided Gabeee Gitth ama ar wach 
on Editorial Page floats and with another acid phos- 
phate was mixed at the rate of 40 











DON’T BUY GASOLINE ENGINES Bree ee 
@ twoeylinder kerosene about equivalent to one pound per 





Eby cay saree” Vite Dower. _ Ite we Ite wetype cnt tatzane batt Gatet stage pints engtams, engines, with A Costs day and head of stock.) Eight tons 
aon isso Bagtae Stat THE TEMPLE ENGINE MFG. CO., O0., 404 Wesh 35¢0 St., Chicage. THIS IS OUR FIFTY YEAR | of each of these two mixtures were 
| used on separate plots of land, where 





-corn, wheat and clover were grown 
in rotation for 10 yéars. The results 
are calculated from 10 weighed crops 
each of corn and wheat and six erops 
of hay. (The clover failed in four 
years, and soy beans were sown and 
turned under in its place.) After de- 
ducting the cost of the treatment each 


"The Weld that Held is the distinguishing feature 








° * 7 application showed a net gain, that is, 

of the one and A fence which has no waste wire, Gay tus be both thks ecid Gtvemehate 
em- | and the floats paid well. 

no on = ee , Whatever fence you get, rem The author of the bulletin states, 

ber, every ounce of wire in it. Why | Page 210: “........ it has been un- 

profitable to use floats instead of acid 

pay ee waste wire ? Every ounce of wire in wraps, |} oe aoe doce agedcn a-teagraa 


manure treated with acid phosphate 
having been greater than that treated 
with floats by $2.86 per acre for the 
yard manure...........- Floats contain 
about twice as large a percentage of 
phosphorus as acid phosphate, since 
66 a floats and sulphuric acid are mixed 
Pittsburgh Perfect” Fence =n in approximately equal weights to 
. produce acid phosphate, and hence 

; twice as much phosphorus has been 
applied te the plots receiving floats as 
to those receiving acid phosphate. It 
other fence made of the same gauge : j was expected that, with the progress 

po rw welded at contact point. of the experiment, a largér propor- 
: tion of the floats would become avail- 
able, and that the difference in effec- 
tiveness between the two materials 
would gradua.ly diminish, an expecta- 
tion which has not yet been realized.” 


_ties and clamps is waste wire, because these wraps, 
ties and clamps add nothing to strength or durability. The 
strongest as well as the most economical fence made, the 
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Ine Solid Piece of Stee!i Throughout 


(size) wire. Pa ween are 

Every wire is of open hearth steel, camenlel to be far Px oe to 

er, heing tougher and stronger. Every wire is galvanized by 

our own i ed process. Made in 73 styles for every fence pur- 
pose. Don’t buy any fence until ’ve seen the Perfect—you can’t 

afford to! Your dealer sells it. rite for free catalog. pm =~ sang RR. true ~ a 

a gre @’ more os orus is de- 


PITTSBURGH STEEL CO. 1 ing stored in the soil dressed with the 
: manure treated with floats than in 
—— that on which the acid phosphate is 
used for treatment, but it appears that 
in the latter case considerably more 


NOT nN. N INC H OF WASTE Ww IRE | epamnares Name. gre to oe 
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shown by the following statement of 
income and cutgo on Plot 6.” 

The statement referred to shows 
that manure and acid phosphate sup- 
plied 44 pounds phosphorus and the 
crops removed 30 pounds. 

Summarizing the results, 
Page 223: 

“The net gain from the use of acid 
phosphate as a manure reinforce- 
ment has been greater than that from 
floais, and the ton of fresh manure, 
reinforced with 40 ,ounds acid phos- 
phate, has produced a 10-year average 
increase to the value of $4.57 over and 
above the cost of treatment, or more 
than double the increase produced by 
the ton of untreated yard manure.” 

It must be remembered that these 
results were obtained on a soil and 
with crops which responded well to 
applications of phosphoric acid. They 
cannot conclusively settle the relative 
value of acid phosphate and floats on 
all soils and under all conditions, but 
are valuable and suggestive as a guide 
to tests and practice by individual 
farmers. 


Growing New Jeney Cantaloup 


cG CC, HULSART, MONMOUTH COUNTY, N J 


it is stated, 





The muskmelon delights in a high, 
@ry, well-ventilated, sandy soil, and 
will not grow to perfection on any 


VINE FRUITS 


out a strong, vigorous leaf growth, it 
is useless to expect melons of high 
quality. 

Aside from what has been said 
about manures, the field intended for 
melons. should have 600 or 800 
pounds of a mixture of three parts 
acid phosphate to one of muriate of 
potash broadcasted over in spring be- 
fore harrowing. When ready to plant, 
apply in the hill a good-sized handful 
of a fertilizer rich in nitrogen; in- 
corporate this well with the soil, and 
make a hill about 1 inch above the 
level of the soil. Plant the seed as 
soon as the weather is warm enough 
for germination; and plant once a 
week in the same hills until a stand 
is secured. If very early melons are 
desired, seeds may be planted in the 
greenhouse in flats, veneer boxes, 
berry baskets, or paper pots. When 
plants thus grown have two natural 
leaves, they are ready to set in the 
field. Prior to doing this, they should 
be taken from the greenhouse and set 
out of doors for a few days to harden 
off. 

Abcut the 
signs of forming runners, 


show 
should 


time the plants 
they 


be side-dressed with some good ni- 
trogenous fertilizer, preferably  ni- 
trate of soda or sulphate of ammo- 
nia, well worked into the soil, using 


about 200 pounds an acre. At the last 




























Tools That Stand Strain 


A good tool must have elasticity as well as proper 
temper—that’s a “tool fact’’ few think of. 

A stiff, unyielding fork or hoe is a back breaker and 
slow worker. A well balanced, springy fork or hoe relieves 
muscle-strain and carries more load. 


Be. KUTTER 


Tools are full ‘a Not weak or easily bent, but “lively.” They 
ae Pada file at the first pull, then recover and help to lift 
~ their own springiness. “e,; 
Keen Kutter guarantee means elasticity, proper <Ge-~w 
temper, right ang e, shape, 
——_—S-~ weight, and size, or your 


> money comes back. 
= 
a 
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>t Besides farming tools, the 
Keen Kutter line includes 
everything for shop work, 
and shears, pocket- 
knives, razors, and 
table cutlery. 
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If mot at your dealer’s, write us, 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY, St. Louis and New York, U.S. A. 
























Save Your Frui 
and Vegetables 


A man in Colorado sprayed 
his orchard with Swift's 
Arsenate of Lead. Out of 12,000 
boxes of apples there was found 
only one box of wormy ones. 
How does this compare with your 
experience? Do you spray at all? 
Have you ever tried to find out whether it would pay to 
spray? Will you write for our book on leaf-eating pests 
and reports of results from using Swift's Arsenate of Lead? 
This insecticide kills all leaf-eating pests, never burns 
or scorches the most delicate foliage, outlasts two to four 
Sprayings with materials that are washed off by rain; 
mixes readily and stays in suspension, does not clog 
the pump, increases both quality and quantity of yield. 
Send for valuable book on leaf-ceating insects, Give your dealer’s name. 
Merrimac Chemical Co., 15 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 








A CLUSTER OF MERSEREAU BLACKBERRIES 


The Mersereau blackberry is a selected strain of the Snyder, originat- 


ing in New York. 
and less liable 


It is superior through being lar ¥. y 
to turn red after being picked. : * ~a 


One of its most marked 


merits is its long season of bearing, frequently producing a second crop. 


other. My first choice would be a 
clover sod, plowed late in the fall to 
destroy worms and to enable the or- 
ganic matter to break down more 
quickly. In any case, whether it be 
a clover sod or fallow ground, the 
whole surface should be broadcasted 
with stable or yard manure. If the 
Piece of ground selected be without 
grass or cover crop, 10 or 12 loads of 
manure to the acre is none too much, 


but where clover sod is available a 
third less will fill the bill. 
The main thing in a melon is its 


flavor and sweetness. In order to se- 


cure that, the plant must be properly 
fed. This produces a healthy vine 
growth, with large, broad, heavy 
leaves. We need this, because 
through the leaf all starches and sug- 
ars are manufactured that are after- 
ward deposited in the fruit. With- 


cultivation, side-dress again in -the 
opposite direction, using a less 
amount of nitrate of soda, but add 
with it an equivalent amount of 
something in the organic forni, such 
as concentrated tankage or fine, dry, 
ground fish ecrap. Blood does not 
work well on muskmelon. 

By this method we have, first, all 
the mineral elements that the plant 
is likely to require: second, the sev- 
eral applications of nitrogenous fer- 
tilizers will furnish the plant with 
all of that element that it is likely to 
require. Now, with sufficient mois- 
ture and plenty of sunshine, we are 
sure to have plenty of melons of fine 
appearance, and with flavor that 
would please a queen. 





Mix All Rations with kindness, and 
thus increase their food value, 














Watson 4-ROW Potato Sprayer . 
Never damages foliage, but always reaches bugs, worms, and 
other fo! -eating —~ Has all improvements—adjustable 
wheel wid ey s 3 owrere instantly regulated. Capacity 
30 to 40 acres a day. Fre MULA BOOK 
an for instruction book showing the famous Garfield, Empire 


ant EL FIELD FORCE PUMP co.” 10 Eleventh St., Elmira, N.Y. 











fruite and field crops 
with best effect — least ex- 
pense — less time, for bie. 
gest profite No other 
sprayers as good as 
Brown's Hand and Power 


A SUBSTITUTE 


For Bordeaux Mixture 


gay Se station i bX. the Used Beats for 6160. 
B. B.G.| PRATT CO., | Manafactoroa 


. BROWN COMPANY 
8t., Rochester, N 
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Copyright, 1910, by Orange Judd Company 
Trademark Registered. 
Se sus Fab cal second-class mail matter 


BSCRIPTION. PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a year. 
vite cents for six months; if not paid in advance, 
$1.50 per year. (A year’s subscription free for a club 

ibseri . bscriptions can com- 
mence at any time during tne year. Specimen copy 
free. Canadian subscriptions pan had year. For- 


your paper, or wrapper, shows to what time your 
— is paid. Thus Aprié pare that pay- 
ment has been received up to April 1, 1920, and 


in; Mayl0 
ment is made the date, which answers “for a receipt, 
will be changed accordingly. 
DISCONTINUANCES—Following the general de- 
to continue 


brief time thereafter. If you do not wish the sub- 
scription continued after expiration, please notify us. 
mg ape IN ap a ordering a o- 
in address, bscribers should be sure to give 
weir old as well ~ their new address. 
CANVASSERS WANTED in every town to solicit 
subscriptions. Terms sent on application. 
ADVERTISING. RATES—Sixty cents per ome 
the inch) each insertion. 
foucts, maps and sworn statement of circulation, 
ate., on application and correspondence invited. For 
Farmers’ Exchange advertising rates see that de- 
partment. 
OUR GUARANTEE—With each subscriber to the 
American Agriculturist we 
while his subscription lasts, that no advertisement 
ae allowed in our columns unless we believe that 
subscriber can safely do business with the ad- 
cwtiser, and we agree to make any loss which 
euy such subscriber may susta any 
gach advertiser who may prove to o a Cyn 


@ifferences between subscribers and responsi J _ 
wertisers. To take advantage of this 
written complaint must be made to the publisher 
within one week from date of any unsatisfactory 
transaction, avith proofs of the swindle and loss, 
aed within one Pw from the date when the 
advertisement appeared, and the subscriber must 
@rove that in writing to the advertiser he said: 

“4 saw your adv In the old reliable A A.” 

THIS MAGAZINE was established in 1842. It is 
ened and published by Orange Judd Co, 439 La- 





REMITTANCES should be ae’ by postoffice or 
money order, or registered letter, although 
1] amounts may be sent with little isk by regu- 
mail. stamps will be “ acce; for 
@mounts less than $1, one-cent stamps preferred. 
Money orders, checks and drafts should be made 
payable to Orange Judd Company. 
Address orders to any of our offices below, but to 
avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 

ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 
Myrick Building 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 

BEW YORE CHICAGO 
49 Lafayette Street People’s Gas Bullding 


Charles Wm Burkett, Editor 
NEW YORK; MAY 21, 1910 


Cattle Clubs Are on Trial 


Two of our leading dairy breeders 
have had splendid club meetings -re- 
cently. Both, however, have been 
confronted with misdealings on the 
part of some breeder. In one in- 
Stance a breeder attempted to regis- 
ter animals as pure bred when they 
were not pure bred, and to substitute 
inferior individuals as offspring of 
noted dams when they were not such 
Offspring. This kind of business can- 
met be dealt with too severely. It is 
the worst kind of fraud. The other 
club had a different case, and the 
man was a member of the club. The 
charge is to the effect that in carry- 
ing on a test for performance regis- 
tration the records were doctored. 
‘The cow in question showed a fat va- 
ration of from 5 to over 9% and a 
total milk yield ’way beyond the like 
ever before known. For instance, 
during the last three months of a 
yearly test, according to record in 
question, the cow produced more 
milk than during the three months 
just after freshening. At one time 
during the test suspicion was aroused 
and the matter investigated, with fat 
tests authorized to be made in dif- 
ferent places. The analysis showed 
a fat content of slightly over 5%. 
When the testing was not under sur- 
veillance the fat percentage at once 
jumped back to the old figure, indi- 
cating that cream had been added to 
the milk. Upon examination by the 
Massachusetts experiment station the 
chemical analysis showed that the 
milk was not normal, but had been 
fixed. 

Long astcries are connected with 
both of these cases). What we want 
to bring out is the necessity of posi- 
tive reliability in the tests conduct- 











‘ed by the cattle clubs. 


Ho! PORRA Leas 


dividual farmer must answer these 


If these tests 
are not to be reliable, if suspicion is 
to be anywhere connected with them, 
the performance tests will be not only 
useless, but they.will be discreditable 
to the clubs. There is only one way 
to deal with these and all other 
cases: to make the tests for record 
production so accurate and to guard 
their making so carefully that there 
can be no opportunity for fraud and 
no chance for the clubs to be discred- 
ited. <A firm stand like this is due 
the honest breeders who are making 
an earnest effort to have these tests 
meet the high ideal that the clubs are 
seeking to attain. The cattle clubs 
are on trial. They must banish fraud 
and dishonesty from the _ records 
made under their supervision. 


Good Poultry Growing Popular 


Interest in the raising of good poul- 
try shows increasing strength this 
season. Advertisers all over the 
country report much larger demand 
for well-bred fowls than in previous 
years. This is especially true of the 
American and the Mediterranean 
classes. The leading varieties in de- 
mand are Barred Plymouth Rock, 
White Wyandotte, Rhode Island Red 
and White ‘Leghorn. In _ sections 
where table fowls are in demand, the 
three first are most sought; in the 
neighborhood of cities where eggs 
command high prices the Leghorn is 
far in the lead. 

It is characteristic of this season’s 
business that the utility strains are 
more sought than formerly. This is 
because these fowls have been found 
to have more business value than 
fowls not so selected and bred. The 
high prices for eggs last winter have 
encouraged a far larger number of 
people to begin poultry raising, and 
a still larger number to discard their 
poor stock than, perhaps, ever be- 
fore. More people may therefore be 
said to be on the right foundation in 
poultry husbandry than hitherto. It 
is high time for the others to fol- 
low suit. There is unlimited demand 
for the best; and none but the best 
pay the best. 











In many sections farmers are show- 
ing a disinclination to move to town. 
Formerly, when a man 
Sticking made his pile, he sold 
to the Farm his farm, invested his 
funds, -and retired to 
live on his interest. Probably the in- 
creased cost of living in town has had 
a good deal ‘to do with checkihg this 
movement townward; it is not as easy 
to live comfortably on one’s income 
now as formerly. But many other 
factors aid in holding farmers on their 
farms. Setting aside the sentiment, 
which is doubtless, in many cases, the 
strongest bond, the principalinfluences 
that work against selling out are the 
modern conveniences which every 
farm home can have—water, heating 
and lighting systems, telephones, gas- 
oline engines, automobiles and scores 
of labor-saving devices. Not the least 
influential, however, is the attraction 
that farming, according to modern 
methods, has over old-time ones. The 
knowledge that such methods will re- 
sult in larger crops and greater profits 
is a great incentive to do better work 
and to keep up the interest as long as 
there is hope of improvement. Bvery- 
thing indicates a growing appreciation 
of farming and shows the healthy con- 
dition of the industry throughout the 
country. 


a 


Direct primaries have had another 
hard blow in New York. The ma- 
chine bosses do 

Direct Primaries not believe that 
Bagged the common, plain 
people need to be 

consulted when men for political of- 
fice are to be nominated. They want 
to do it all themselves. They have 
now expressed themselves. The peo- 
Ple are yet to be heard. What do 





they think about direct primaries? 
Some of the men will be up for in- 
dorsement in a few months. Will they 
get it? Has the work of most of the 
New York legislators been acceptable 
to the people of the state? Each in- 


questions for himself. It is our be- 
lief that if a couple dozen of real, 
good farmers were to be sent to the 
legislature to replace as many polit- 
ical lawyers we could expect to see 
progressive legislation in the Empire 
state. But so long as these lawyer 
politicians are at the helm and so 
long as they take their fee and their 
orders from the political bosses little 
can be expected and little will be ob- 
tained that will be helpful to agri- 
eulture or to the people in general. 
If a goodly number of the present 
legislators be not teturned the com- 
ing year the state will have good 
cause to rejoice. 





Did you ever buy something which 
later proved to be misrepresented 
and which the seller 
Bad Disposition would not take 
back or make good? 
Most people have, and it did not im- 
prove their disposition. If you pur- 
chase goods through the guarantee 
on this page and find things wrong 
you can readily secure justice. Isn’t 
that’ worth your bps cacao 


Blight Proofing Potatoes 


4. B. BOSS, BEDFORD COUNTY, PA 





Last year I received from the Ver- 
mont station 33 varieties of potatoes, 
with a request to plant them and co- 
operate with the station in its effort 
to finally secure a blight-proof potato. 
Of course, the blight-proof potato 
would also be rot proof; and that is 
what they are trying to accomplish. 
All the varieties sent me have shown 
a high degree of natural resistance to 
blight, and many of them have, by 
selection, been brought appreciably 
close to the blight-proof stage. 

These varieties were mostly im- 
portations from Germany and Eng- 
land; and the question of their adapta- 
bility to our conditions of soil, cli- 
mate, elevation, etc, were also to be 
determined. Blight-proofing a potato 
otherwise worthless in the community 
would not amount to much, The con- 
sequence is that of the varieties sent 
us a number have been abandoned, 
and only the more promising vari- 
eties retained. 

We have had two seasons of such 
excessive drouth as is beyond the 
memory of the oldest inhabitant, and 
of the two this year was the worst. 
As a rule, our potato vines die in 
August, which means we do not raise 
bumper crops of tubers, for the latter 
stage of the life of the plant, you 
know, is the period when potatoes are 
made. The Vermont station has re- 
ported 168 bushels of White Star po- 
tatoes dug August 22, as against 353 
bushels of the same potatoes, planted 
at the same time in an adjoining plat, 
but not dug until September 22, just 
a month later. ™”’ 

The necessity of an ample supply of 
humus was shown this year in a 
striking way. In a check plat were 
planted 11 varieties of potatoes. These 
were fertilized at the rate of 700 
pounds of a 7-10 fertilizer. One of the 
varieties in this plat was also planted 
a few hundred feet from it in a plat 
well supplied with humus from a sod, 
but given no fertilizer. A clear gain 
of 25% in favor of the latter was con- 
vincing. And in the check plat a very 
famous potato, Factor, which last year 
on sod ground yielded-at the rate of 
over 400 bushels fine potatoes, in 
spite of the dry season, this year 
yielded only at the rate of 160 bushels, 
one-third of which were not mer- 
chantable in size. 

Last year there was little late blight 
in our section, and none of our vari- 
eties were affected by it. -This year 
there was no late blight, as far as I 
could find, weather conditions being 
unfavorable. Of the varieties sent us 
the two years’ test has given prece- 
dence to the Blight Proof (No 610), 
with a minimum yield of about 250 
bushels, without fertilizer and care- 
lessly cultivated. With a heavy sup- 
ply of manure, on a sod, and rein- 
forced by a well-balanced fertilizer, 
however, I am inclined to think that 
Factor (540), Up-to-Date (596) and 
Northern Star (597) would make ex- 





traordinarily ‘heavy. returns. Five 
hills of the last named potato aver- 
aged 18 small potatoes to the hill, and 
the vines were dry-killed early. Givem 
ample humus and plant food these po- 
tatoes ought to have beaten their last 
year’s record, which was reported as 
five bushels from 20 pounds seed, and 
that without fertilizer and the most 
scratchy kind of cultivation. It would 
probably pay the commercial potate 
grower to get a start with some of 
this seed, but it would be well to try 
out several kinds to determine adapta- 
bility. Side by side, both last year and 
this, differences of over 150% in yield 
were noted. 


Live Stock and Population 


[From Page 718.] 
both much less 10 years ago. But that 
was in an era of low prices. The ad- 
vance since 1900 would, therefore, 
seem to be due to conditions, which 
have increased prices, rather than be- 
ing due to a decreased supply. 

In sheep much the same condition 
_prevails compared with 10 and 20 
years ago. 

Regarding cattle there was a heavy 
increase in the supply during the 10 
years ending with 1890, but a sharp 
falling off relative to population in the 
following decade, with an advance of 
nearly 50% in average value per head. 
During the past 10 years, 1900 to 1910, 
the high prices seem to have stim- 
ulated production faster than popula- 
tion has grown. This affords some 
grounds, therefore, for believing that 
beef prices have reached high-water 
mark. Should there be any general 
recession of all commodity prices, a 
decline in beef values is more to be 
expected than with sheep or swine. 

In view of the advent o° the auto- 
mobile, it is remarkable to realize that 
the number of horses as per 1000 pop- 
ulation is quite as large now as it was 
20 and 30 years ago, and considerably 
more than in 1900. Values of horses 
have practically doubled during the 
past 10 years. Here, again, a general 
recession in the level of prices would 
seem to be more likely to affect horse 
values than even beef values. Tending 
upward, such a condition has a new 
competitor, the horseless vehicle and 
other forms of, mechanical power. Yet 
taking everything into consideration, 
Wwe see. no reason for expecting any 
material decline in horse values for a 
number of years, and look for quite a 
steady market for horses at well-sus- 
tained prices, which may or may not 
be lower two, three or five years 
hence than at present. 

Our exports of animals and animal 
products have shown quite a decline 
during the past decade, both in actuai 
quantity and also relative to popula. 
tion at home and abroad. Meanwhile, 
there has been a great increase im 
the export of meat products from 
some other countries. This is par- 
ticularly true of dairy products. Hence 
the American dairyman may safely 
anticipate several years of excellent 
demand at good prices for butter and 
cheese. The present high level of 
prices for milch cows is likely to be 
quite well sustained. In fact, the beef 
industry may suffer some decline in 
values for one to three years before 
dairy values are materially affected. 

Having in mind all these condi- 
tions, together with the cost of feed 
and the high price of labor, it is of 
the utmost importance that live stock 
of the best possible quality and pro- 
ductiveness be bred and reared. The 
fact of so much poor stock in the 
country has had a fundamental influ- 
ence upon values. At first this sounds 
like a strange statement, but if every 
beef animal, milch cow, sheep or hog 
now in this country were A No 1 in 
size, quality and productiveness, how 
much greater would be the supply of 
their products relative to population! 
If this were the case values might be 
somewhat less. Again, when it costs 
so much to raise live stock, it is 
vitally important that every item of 
such cost go only into animals of such 
breed, blood and other qualities as will 
pay the largest possible profit upom 
the investment. 
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A progressive campaign has been 
started in Iowa by speeches made at 
Des Moines by Senators Dolliver and 
Cummins, Both denounced the Payne 
tariff law and made sharp attacks 
upon certain republican bosses, es- 
pecially Senator Aldrich. Dolliver 
condemned the increased duties on 
dothing as one of the worst tariff 
iniquities. 

Congressman Payne, author of the 
tariff bill which bears his name 
made a vigorous defense in a speech 
in the house. “Te declared that the 
republicans’ pledge to revise the 
tariff downward had been fulfilled, 
and that where increases were made 
they were necesary for revenue. He 
said that the high cost of living was 
due to overproduction of gold, and it 
was not common to the United States, 
but existed in equal degree in Europe. 


Drowning Accidents 


A river steamer ran upon the rocks 
at Glen Park, Mo, and sunk, causing 
12 people to lose their lives. The 
fatalities occurred while the passen- 
gers were upon the gang plank leav- 
ing the steamer after it had struck 
the rock. The vessel suddenly shifted 
and the 12 were thrown off and 
drowned. 

Another drowning affair occurred 
the same day at Huntington 
Millis, about 20 miles below Wilkes- 
barre, Pa. Eight high school pupils 
were drowned as a result of over- 
loading a rowboat. The young 
people were out.in two boats when 
one of them began to leak and those 
in the leaking craft were transferred 
to the other boat. The weight was 
so great that it began to sink at once. 
Only four Hoys escaped by swimming 
ashore, Those who were -drowned 
were all girls except one. 


Pittsburg Brib ers Sentenced 














Ten prominent men in Pittsburg, 
including bankers, doctors and poli- 
ticians, have been sentenced on 
charges of bribery and conspiracy in 
connection with giving and receiving 
money for putting through certain 
schemes in the city council. <A. A. 
Vilsack, former cashier of the Ger- 
man national bank, was sentenced to 
eight years in the county jail and 
fined $5000. Charles Stewart, Hugh 
Ferguson, Dr W. H. Weber, former 
councilmen, were each sentenced, the 
first two to eight months, the latter 
to six months in jail and fined , 
P. B. Kearns and Morris Einstein, for- 
mer councilmen, were each fined $250, 


and the former sentenced to four 
months in jail, the latter to six 
months, Sentence was postponed in 


the cases of several other prominent 
men who have been convicted of giv- 
ing or receiving bribes. 


World Sunday School Convention 


The world’s Sunday school conven- 
tion opens in Washington this week 
and runs through to the 24th. The 
Sunday school numbers throughout 
the world 26,000,000 members. It is 
found in practically every nation. 
While the bulk of the schools are in 
various Protestant denominations, the 
Sunday school exists also among 
the Roman Catholics, Hebrews, Mor- 
mans and Buddhists. In North America 
there are over 16,000,000 members of 
Sunday schools. A large number of 
delegates from all over the world, at 
least 8000, representing 50 nations, 
are attending the convention. The 
speakers include Pres ‘Taft, Embas- 
sador Bryce of Great Britain, and 
many other distinguished men and 
women, Rev F. B. Meyer of London 
is president of the world’s Sunday 
school association. 








The legislative bribery scandal in 
Illinois has placed Senator Lorimer in 
& very <:wkward position. Three 
democratic members of the legisla- 
ture have confessed before a Cook 
county grand ju at Chicago that 
they received $1 each for voting 
for Lorimer and sharing in a 
‘jack pot’ fund. The -democratic 
leader, Lee O’Neil Browne, has been 
indicted for bribing and others for 





perjury. Following indictment for 
perjury Michael 8S. Link, a promi- 
nent democrat, confessed to accepting 
$1000 for his vote. 


—_—— 


Theodore Roosevelt was ap- 
pointed by Pres Taft special ambas- 
sador of the United States to attend 
the funeral of King Edward May 20. 


The machine republicans of New 
York have finally defeated the 
primary election bill which Gov 
Hughes has tried to have passed by 
the legislature. 





An Italian commission has been 
studying pellagra and is said to have 
discovered that the cause of the dis- 
ease is not corn, ase some have 
claimed, but a parasite conveyed by a 
species of biting gnat. 


The biggest American battleship 
thus far built has been christened 
the Florida and launched at the 
Brooklyn navy yard. It is a 21,800- 
ton ship, built to carry 10 to 12-inch 
guns. The formal christening was by 
Miss Elizabeth Flemming, daughter 
of a former governor of Florida. 








Frank H. Rollins, former governor 
of New Hampshire, his wife and son, 
Douglas Rollins, have been arrested 
at New York, charged with attempt- 


ing to smuggle dutiable goods into 
this country from Europe. They came 
on the steamer Lusitania and the 


goods seized included jewelry and 
wearing apparel. 





Theodore Roosevelt is now in Eng- 
land, following his interesting tour of 
Burope, during which he has been 
entertained by the rulers of most of 
the. countries of the continent. He 
has been suffering from a rather se- 
rious throat trouble which is said to 
be due to his year in the African 
jungles, 





F. Augustus Heinze, the former 
Montana copper magnate, has been 
acquitted of the charge of misapply- 
i:.¢ funds of the Mercantile national 
bank at New York, while he was 
president of it in 1907. The bank 
troubles arose during the panic. He 
was indicted for alleged transactions 
similar to those of which Charles W. 
Morse was found guilty and sentenced 
to 15 years’ imprisonment. Heinze’s 
transactions, the jury found, were 
not unlawful, although the prosecu- 
tion vigorously tried to prove that he 
had gambled with millions not his 
own. 

An exciting balloon experience has 
been the result of an attempt to 
break the world’s distance record. A. 
Holland Forbes and J. C. Yates of 
New York ascended from Quincy, Il. 
They reached a hight of 20,600 feet 
and ran into intense cold and snow. 
They suffered greatly from the cold 
and came down. In descending the 
rip cord worked too effectively, and 
tore open the balloon at a hight of 
at least feet. They came near be- 
ing killed, but escaped. with severe 
bruises. The landing was near Cen- 
a. Ky, 0 miles from the stariing 
place. 








Cunning of Rats 


Rats are too cunning to be caught, 
more than one or two in the same 
trap, too cute for the stereotyped 
ready-for-use things. You may get a 
few one time, with phosphorus pastes, 
but never again. They instinctively 
avoid the familiar forms of ready 
prepared for use, catch penny devices. 
Rough on Rats being a dry, odorless, 
tasteless powder, and all, 95%, poison, 
with no cheap, inert admixture, can 
be mixed each time you use it with a 
different food, thus disguising it in 
many \ ways. Rats are smart, ut 
Rough on Rats beats them. The idea! 
of a dealer attempting to substitute 
anything for Rough on Rats. 165c., 
25c., T5c., at druggists. 


PAYS FOR ITSELF FIRST DAY 


easy to operate. GUARANTEED FIVE YEARS. Agents every- 
where successful—making fram 95.00 to $10 00 per day. Selle on augbt. 
Write today for free booklet and agent's movey-waking oBer. 


HANDY JACK M. &D. CO.,.- Sarnia, Ont. 
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Post 
Toasties 


and Cream. 


Then you will know 
what a dainty, tempt- 
ing food you have been 
missing. 

Every serving wins 
a friend— 


“The Memory Lingers” 














Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich. 

















Sears Model “L’’ 
$495.00 Complete 


We build them 















Automobiles 


We guarantee them 


We sell them to you direct from our factory 


Real Inside Prices 


UR new Automobile Catalog quotes THE ONLY 

REAL INSIDE PRICES ON AUTOMOBILES. 

In this catalog we show automobiles for $370.00 

and up, six different models, all built by us in our own 

automobile factory. When you buy a SEARS you get it 

direct from our big Chicago factory at the factory price. 

With our new Automobile Catalog we will send you 

our Booklet of Testimonials showing pictures of custom- 

ers using Sears cars in every part of the United States, 
with letters from them telling their experiences. 


If you are interested in an automobile of any kind, write today 
for our Sears Automobile Catalog No. 66A41 


Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
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consideration. Included in these are 


tracking ve stock, fruit raising, 


ultry and general farm- 


In 
as of New York agriculture. 
subscribers can help in a large way 
by writing; tell me about your = 
and crops, your grange meetings, 
prices you get for farm products. 


here in NEW YORK 
ee 
? 
> 


ery 
me posted about what is going 
your vicinity; let the letters 


Editor American Agriculturist. 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


steins to come up to the legal stand- 
ard. The bill was handled by Senator 
Rose and Assemblyman Baumes, both 
of whom come from Orange county, 
where the cows are mostly Holsteins. 

“he senate finance committee has 
reported the bill of Senator Platt, ap- 
propriating $25,000, empowering the 
commissioner of agriculture to inves- 
tigate the methods of the production, 
keeping transportation and sale of 
milk and other farm products. 

The following agricultural bills 
have been passed by the senate: Sen- 
ator Cobb, making the penalty for 
selling bob veal $1 for each calf for 
the first offense and $10 for the sec- 
ond offense; Assemblyman Merritt, 
increasing the salary of the commis- 
sioner of agriculture from $5000 to 
$7000 a year: Assemblyman Steven- 
son, appropriating $50, for a state 
agricultural school at Delhi, Dela- 
Ware county; Assemblyman Shepard- 
son, appropriating $50,000 for a state 
agricultural .school at Bainbridge, 
Chenango county; Assemblyman Oli- 
ver, appropriating $8000 for the sal- 
aries of six additional agents to en- 
force pure food laws in cities of the 
first class, and $5000 for their ex- 
pens They are to be under the 





With New York Lawmakers 


Assemblyman Lupton of Suffolk 
county is making an effort to Secure 
a favorable report by the rules com- 
mittee of his bill, providing for the 
regulation of produce commission 
merchants in first and second-class 
eities through the establishment of 
bonds and licenses. The bill was in- 
troduced early in the session. The 
purpose of the bill is to prevent the 
frauds and impositions on farmers 
which are at times practiced by some 
commission merchants. Assemblyman 
Lupton has 87 indictments based on 
these frauds, which he will present 
to the rules committee. Members of 
the assembly from rural districts fa- 
vor legislation of this nature, and it 
is believed that they will vote for the 
Lill if given an opportunity. 

The bill provides that every com- 
mission merchant dealing in produce 
in first and second-class cities shall 
be required to take out a license from 
the state comptroller, after filing with 
the comptroller a bond in the sum of 
$10,000. This bond is to be condi- 
tioned upon the faithful discharge of 
the duties and obligations of the 
licensee ‘“‘and upon his making a full, 
just and true account to his consignor 
ef all produce and other commodi- 
ties received and sold by him, and up- 
en his remittipg to his consignor the 
full net returns from the sale of all 
such produce of commodity within 10 
days after such sale.” Violation of 
the provisions of the act is made a 
misdemeanor, punishable by a fine of 
$500 for each offense and the for- 
feiting of the license for a period of 
two years. 

Assemblyman Lupton said that the 
unjust treatment by the commission 
men was particularly noticeable in 
Suffolk county, where a great deal of 
warden produce is raised. “The farm- 
ers down there,’’ he said, “do not get 
a square deal. Among other things 
they suffer from the fact that the 
commission men never give them the 
benefit of a rise in the market. The 
commission men always pay the gar- 
deners the price based on the market 
at its lowest, and if there is a rise 
in the market price they put the dif- 
ference in their own pockets.” 

This bill will protect farmers who 
ship their produce to commission 
merchants, and provides for a reli- 
able source of information to the 
shippers concerning market condi- 
tions. Many instances can be cited of 
gross frauds practiced by commission 
merchants on the shippers by misrep- 
resenting market conditions. The ar- 
gzument is put forth that the same 
reason for the supervision of the 
banks where the farmers deposit 
their money should apply to a large 
extent to the supervision of the com- 
mission merchants to whom their 
produce is intrusted. This bill is ap- 
proved by the state grange and the 
state department of agriculture. 

By a vote of 29 to 11 the senate has 
passed the bill of Assemblyman Wal- 
ters to permit the sale of skim milk 
cheese and skim milk powder in New 
York and Kings counties. The meas- 
ure has been defeated in several other 
legislatures. The senate has also 
passed the bill of Assemblyman 
Baumes reducing the quantity of sol- 
ids and butter fats which milk must 
contain if it is not to be considered 
adulterated. The present standard is 
312% of solids and 8% of butter fat. 
This bill wiil ry the milk of Hol- 


commissioner of agriculture. 


Bliss, Wyoming Co—The past month 


has been very unfavorable for farm 
work on account of cold, wet weath- 
er. Not much grain has been sown, 
Grass has a good start for this time 
of year, and cows and young stock 
are turned out to pasture earlier than 
usual, About the same acreage of 
potatoes as last year. Potatoes sell 
for 30c'p bu, eggs 22c p doz, pigs 
scarce and bring $3.50 to $4 ea. 


Burke, Franklin Co—This has been 
@ peculiar spring. The last of Feb 
the snow began to settle and for a 
few days the roads were nearly im- 
passable where the drifts were bad, 
but they were soon good again, and 
as the frost came out there were only 
afew bad mud holes, Our roads have 
been worked on the money system 
for the past 6 or 7 years, and we see 
@ great improvement. Most farmers 
began plowing in Mar and now a 
good number have all or part of their 
grain sown. There will be the usual 
acreage of potatoes and corn. Some 
put in onions, peas and lettuce the 
first of Apr. The hard frost has put 
back some things. At a recent auc- 
tion cows sold at an average of 
cree The highest sold for $98. 

otatoes sold at the cai last week for 

p bu, eggs are 20c, pork 11\%c. 
Spring pigs were plenty and cheaper. 
They were $8 2 pai: but now can be 
bought for $6. 


Farmersville, Cattaraugus Co—The 


weather in Mar and the fore part of 
Apr was fine. The snow went so 
gradually that the roads did not soften 
up as they usually do. The sugar sea- 
son was very short and the quality 
of sap was not as good as usual on 
account of the warm days souring 
the sap. before it could be _ boiled. 
Since the middle of Apr it has rained 
continually causing much delay 
in getting in crops, but the grass is 
looking fine. 


Jamestown, Chautauqua Co—Ap- 
ple trees are in full bloom. Oats near- 
ly all in. Cattle turned to pasture 
about May 1. Meadows are looking 
good. Butter 30c p lb. A few pota- 
toes planted. Not much sale for po- 
tatoes at any price. Good demand 
for stock of all kinds. Cows $40 to 
$50. Hay is well used up. Eggs 20c 
p doz, meal $1.20 p 100 Ibs, milk $1. 


Penfield, Monroe Co—The damp, 
cool weather has kept back vegeta- 
tion and fruitage so at present no 
damage has been done by frost. Ap- 
ples are now in full bloom. All fruits 
give promise of an abundant crop. 


Savona, Steuben Co—The roads 
have been very good this spring. There 
is a good deal of work being done on 
them at present. Pigs are high and 
scarce, selling at from $3.50 to $4 ea. 
Farmers are getting their planting 
mostly done. The ground has been 
in fine condition this spring. ~ More 
tile drain is being used than former- 
ly, as good results have been ob- 
tained. 


Prosperity in Erie Co—Most of the 
spring seeding is done, but conditions 
have been variable. Some oats were 
sown in Mar; some not until well into 
May. Grass both in meadow and pas- 
ture has a fine start and promises an 
abundant harvest. Frost has occurred 
for several nights, and cold days 
have been the order for some time. 


Farmers are very anzious about the 
fruit prospects, although no great 
damage is yet reported. Among tht 
many farmers of this section who 
have achieved notable success in the 
dairy business is S. W. Warner, who 
five years ago started with six pure- 
bred Holstein cows and a good sire at 
the head of the herd. Today he has 
50 head, having purchased 12 and 
sold as many, so practically he has 
raised his entire stock. -He is now 
milking 12 2-year-old, 4 3-year-old 
and 8 mature cows, and is getting an 
average of 45 lbs of milk a head daily. 
Among the herd are cows which yield 
90 lbs a day. He is especially proud 
of 22 calves, which are fine indeed, 
and promise to maintain. the record 
of the farm dairy.—[O. F. Witter. 
Sluggish Hop Market 

The hop market continues dull on 
the Pacific coast and in N Y. Mar- 
kets on the continent are assuming 
only moderate activity, but prices are 
firm. Practically no sales of ‘09 hops 
have been recorded recently and few 
have been drawn from storage. At 
New York, choice Pacific hops sell at 
17@18ce p ib, New York 24@25c. In 
N Y warmer weather is desired for 
faster development. Recently the 
moreury’ registered 28 degrees and 
that means a rather severe experience 
for the growing hop vine. All grow- 
ers are hoping many of the young 
shoots in the hill have not appeared 
above the ground, thus avoiding being 
killed by cold weather, but the out- 
look is not reassuring. Growers have 
recently received offers to contract 
1910 hops as high ds 20c p 1b, but are 
not signing agreements. 


New York Cheese Markets 


At Utica, May 16—Pastures have 
been retarded by heavy frosts and 
cattle have cropped the grass pretty 
close, but what there is of it has a 
good body and produces a fine qual- 
ity of milk. With warmer weather 
and some rain, pastures would be in 
excellent condition. Some factories 
are now up to last year’s flush of 
milk. Although the production of 
cheese is slowly increasing, the de- 
mand is strong and prices continue 
to advance. There is now a sprinkling 
of grass cheese coming on the mar- 
ket and another week will see the 
end of the fodder make. There was 
an advance in the price of cheese 
today of %c p lb over last week. The 
eurb sales were at 14c. The official 
transactions were: Large colored 
cheese 192 bxs, large white 100, small 
colored 2295, small white 1000, all at 
13%c. Sales of butter were 103 pack- 
ages at 28% @29l4c p Ib. 











Eastern Live Stock Markets 


At New York, May 16—Last week 
prices for steers fell off 10@15c after 
Monday, closing with a steady to firm 
feeling; bulls improved 10@15c on 
light receipts; cows were also selling 
more freely and closed firm 
higher, as compared with opening 
sales. Calves ruled dull to 25c lower 
on Wednesday, but closed about 
steady at the decline, with a full 
elearance of the pens. Buttermilks 
and fed calves were almost nominal. 
The selling range for the week was: 
Steers $7@8.50, bulls 4.50@6.25, cows 
3@6.50, veal calves 6.50@8.75, culls 
4.75@6, buttermilks 5@6, fed and 
barnyard calves 4@5. Milch cows 
ruled easy at 30@60 ea. 

Today there were 22 cars of 
eattle and 7020 calves on _ sale. 
Steers on limited supply were 
firm and 10c higher; bulls and cows 
active and 10@15c higher. Demand 
was good for all kinds of calves and 
prices 25@75c higher. All stock was 
wanted. Steers averaging 900 to 1245 
lbs sold at 7.50@8.15 p 100 Ibs, all 
stable fed Pa steers. Bulls sold at 
5@6.25, outside figures for a car of 
distillery fed; 1 extra 2000-Ib bull at 
6.85; cows at 340@6.25, oxen and 
stags at 4.80@6.90, veal calves at 7 
@9.12, culls at 4.75@6, buttermilks at 
00 @ 6. 

Sheep on liberal receipts and slack 
demand eased off after Monday, clos- 
ing 25ec lower. Lambs were slow 
Wednesday, but hardly lower; closed 
steady for choice and prime grades, 
weak for others. A few cars of Md 
spring lambs were in market and 
sold at well sustained prices; also a 
few N Y lambs arrived and sold 
steady. The selling range for the 
week was: Clipped sheep $5@7.25, 
culls 4@4.50, clipped lambs 7.50 





9.25, Md lambs 11, N Y¥ spring 
lambs 10, and by the head 4.66@6 ea. 
Today there were 11% cars of stock 
on sale. Sheep were easier and un- 
der grades dull; lambs steady; spring 
lambs unchanged, quality considered. 
Common to prime clipped sheep sold 
at 5@6.50 p 100 Ibs, culls at 3.50, a 
few wooled sheep at 7@7.25; common 
to choice clipped lambs at 7.50@9.30, 
2 decks of Va spring lambs at 10.75, 
N Y ote nue at 10, and by the 
head at 3.50@5.50 ea. 

Hogs improved a little last week, 
closing 10@15c higher than the open- 
ing. There were about 260 on sale 
sale today and the feeling was steady, 
with sales at $10@10.15 p 100 Ibs. 


The Horse Market 


Trading was fairly brisk last week, 
with good, seasoned horses leading 
sellers. Choice, heavy drafters sold 
at $300@400 head, chunks 175@ 
275, good, sound second-hand horses 
—o Export demand is very 
ght. 


At Buffalo, supply of cattle last 
Monday was moderate, with arrival 
of 170 cars. Prices were firm and 
nearly the same as last week. Prime 
fcy steers sold at $7.90@8.15 p 100 
Ibs, 1200 to 1400-lb steers 7.40@7.75, 
1050 to 1150-lb’ steers 7@7.75, choice 
heifers 6.75@7.75, cows 5.75@6.25, 
common to fair 5.75@6.50, choice 
bulls 3.75@4.75, milch cows 25@70 
ea. Demand was active on all grades 
of veal calves. Top calves brought 
8.25@8.50 p 100 Ibs, fair to good 7.75 
@8, light veals 7@7.50, heavy calves 
5.75@6.75. Quotations on lambs were 
25@45c lower than the previous Friday 
and slightly lower than a week ago. 
About cars of sheep and lambs ar- 
rived and choice clipped lambs sold at 
8.60@8.90 p 100 lbs, cull to fair 6.50 
@8.55, yearlings 7@7.50, wethers 6.50 
@6.75, ewes 5.75@5.85, mixed sheep 
6@6.15, cull sheep 4@5.25. Monday 
80 double decks of hogs arrived, sell- 
ing at about the prices of a week ago. 
Yorkers, medium and heavy weights 
sold at 9.90@9.965 p 100 Ibs, pigs 10. 





New York Leaf Market 


Trade is light but a little more in- 
quiry is noted. Packers are predict- 
ing improvement later, saying manu- 
facturers are carrying small stocks. 
Of late attention has centered on 
Havana tobacco, because of the 
threatening drouth on the island. 





N E broadleaf 1e 
NE 30 
NE 60 
NB § 
NE 3e 
NE 25 
NE 6e 
NY 16 
Ohio ‘ 9@20 
Pa broadleaf 18 
Pa broadleaf B’s by 
Wis Havana seed binders 18 
Wis wrappers, 15 


At Albany, grain quiet, hay firm, 
straw. dull, butter easy, buckwheat 
62@65c p bu, corn 66@68c, oats 47@ 
50c, bran @23.25 p ton, linseed 
meal 32.50@34, middlings 24@28, 
corn meal 26 @ 27, timothy hay 17@ 
20, clover 1450@16.50, oat straw 11 

12, rye 12@18, milch cows 25@65 
ea, veal calves 7@8%c p Ib, fat hogs 
9.25@9.80 p 100 Ibs, wool 27@28c p 
lb, emy butter 26@3lc, dairy 25@ 
28c, cheese 16@17c, eggs 26@27c p 
doz, live fowls 17@18c p Ib. Vege- 
tables are coming in slowly because 
of cold weather. The demand is good. 
Potatoes 1@1.25 p bbl, cabbage 2.50 
@4.50, pea beans 2.35@2.40 p_ bu, 
strawberries 11@12c p qt, celery 8@ 
8%c p bch, asparagus 15@16c, cu- 
cumbers 2@2.50 p bskt, lettuce 1@ 
1.50, rhubarb .1.25@1.75 p 100 bchs. 


At Rochester, berries liberally sup- 
plied, but demand sufficient to keep 
up prices. Old potatoes ‘plentiful, and 
hard to sell, poultry, eggs and butter 
steady. Wheat 1.05 p bu, corn 70@ 
Tec, e 75@80c, oats 46@48c, bran 
25 @ £, ton, middlings ay corn 
meal 2@34, asparagus @80c p 
doz, celery 35@40c, cucumbers 60@ 
90c, lettuce 18@20c, onions 10@12c, 
old potatoes 20@30c p bu, radishes 18 
@20c p doz bechs, spinach 60@80c p 
bu, pea beans 2@2.10, cmy butter 3ic 
p lb, cheese 15c, eggs 22@23c p dor. 


At Syracuse, supply of potatoes re- 
ported to be dwindling, prices hold 
firm at 35@40c p bu; poultry easy; 
eggs firm. Dairy butter 30@ p Ib, 
eggs 22@28c p: doz, live fowls 20@ 
2lc p Ib, eaparague 90c@$l1 p doz, 
celery 35@50c, bage 75c@1 p 100 
lbs, green onions 12@15c p doz, let- 
tuce 50@60c p —— 15@20c p 
doz, dry onions @1 p bu, radishes 
15@20c p doz behs, spinach 35@45e 
p bu, timothy hay 16@18 ton, ale 
falfa 14@16 oat straw 10@il1 rye 
14@16, shelled oats 50@52c p bu. 
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SLATE FOR ROOFS 


Growing Popularity of This Fine Building Ma- 
terial Due te a Better Understanding 
of Its Advantages. 


Over three hundred years ago— 
Samuel Hughes, C. E., expressed the 
opinion of the well-informed mem- 
bers of the building profession when 
he wrote into his report: 

“Slate is surely to corms into exten- 
sive use where great strength and 
durability are required. In these 
qualities slate may challenge com- 
parison with any building material in 
the world.” 


In other words, for good _ looks, 
lightness with strength, elegance of 
appearance, and durability with 
thinness, three hundred odd years of 
invention, experience and progress 
have produced nothing superior as a 
roofing material to that which was 
best in the time of Queen Elizabeth. 


This is the test of “time,” which 
the old saying declares, “proves all 
things whether they be of good or 
evil.’ 

In appearance 
orderly, modern and 
all roofing material. It 
heaviness of tile, the “cheapness” of 
tin or galvanized iron, and the slip- 
shod make-shift appearance of paper 
and patent roofing. 

Professor A. P. Jamison, M. E., 
Purdue University, considers a slate 
roof as a valuable asset on a build- 
ing. “A good slate roof,” he says, “is 
@ fine covering. It looks well, is a 
protection against fire, it fs cleanly 
and it lasts a lifetime.” 

Felt, shingles and iron cost less; 
tin, copper, lead and tile, much more 
in the beginning—but this does not 
tell the complete story. Copper, cost- 


is the most 
aristocratic of 
lacks the top- 


slate 


ing five times as much, lasts only 
one-third as long. Shingles, costing 
two-thirds as much, are only one- 
seventh as durable aS a good sea 
green or purple slate. Feit, cheaper 
still (in every way), is really un- 
worthy of comparison, with practi- 


cally no life whatever. 

Slate is the true _  protection— 
thatch, rubber, tar, pitch, wood, or 
felt roofs most emphatically are not. 
The latter crack, dry, melt or splinter 
in the sun, civing entrance to the 
weather, and they are a constant in- 
vitation to, the passing spark. 

In the older countries slate has al- 
ready won its place as a roofing ma- 
terial. It is even now a favorite in 
the United States and is rapidly gain- 
ing popularity. 





or decay for the balance 
of your natural life— 
for a — years. 
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material that the skill of man can 


the homes of humble cot- 
"t it only reason- 
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WITH NEW YORK FARMERS 


Organization on Long Island 


Farmers in all sections of Long Is- 
land are coming together more each 
year. The Long Island potate ex- 
change and the cauliflower associa- 
tion, each with headquarters at River- 
head, are doing a grand work for 
preduce growers, Local farmers’ clubs 
and unions exist at Calverton, Orient, 
the Hamptons, Greenlawn and at 
other places where the east end or- 
ganizations are weak. In Nassau 





county the farmers have a strong, 
central organization with headquar- 
ters at Mineola and ~-+prosperous 


branches at leading farming centers. 

During the winter the leaders in 
various sections made efforts to get 
together to form one grand organi:z. - 
tion to include the entire island and 


| parts of the New England states as 


They <re also doing missionary 
in some unorganized sections. 
All seem eager to swell the organiza- 
tion ranks. It is expected that when 
plans are worked out, the farmers 
will be able to present a bold front 
to the middlemen who have been 
getting more than their share. 

The organizations have two objects 


well. 


in view: First, to benefit the farmer 
in buying fertilizer seeds, etc; and 
second, in selling the crop. Sales are 


made to outsiders and members alike. 
In selling, the crops are handled out 
and out, or members are allowed to sell 
elsewhere if they can do better. The 
organization, however, sees that the 
farmer gets treated fairly. Socially 
also the organization is of great ben- 
efit because it brings the farmer closer 
together where interchange of ideas 
and methods can be mide. 

Two years ago, outside buyers in 
some instances paid more for pota- 
toes and some other products than 
the organization could afford to pay. 
For a time this method kept’ the 
farmers guessing whether organiza- 
tion would be a benefit or not. They 
realized, however, that this move was 
simply a bait to lure them away, and 
break the organization. The . plan 
failed. Last year Long Island pro- 
duced 3,000,000 bushels of potatoes 
and 17,000 tons of cauliflower, to say 
nothing of other crops. For this, the 
growers received nearly $4,000,000, 
besides keeping plenty for local mar- 
kets and home consumption. 





Tobacco Plants Well Advanced 


The activity in the tobacco mar- 
ket which started a month so so ago 
has continued irregularly and now 
breaks out anew. It shows local pack- 
were about 
Recent- 





ly sales have been made by local 
packers in Lancaster county, Pa, 
of 8800 cases of old goods to 
outside buyers. The bulk of the sales 
were from 18@20c, while some 
brought even a higher figure. Local 
packers in that county have been 


busy picking up remnants of the 1909 
crop, but prices have materially 
hardened and tobacco which sold at 
7% @S8%c a few weeks ago has ad- 
vanced all of 2c, and in some cases 
as high as 12c p Ib is asked. 

Early in the fall it looked as 
though tobacco would not pan out 
well after it was sweated. Buyers 
hammered prices so low that those 
who sold at lowest quotations lort 
money on their crops. 

Young plants in seeds beds devel- 
oped well in spite of some cold 
nights... In some cases growers have 
set the plants in the field by hand. 
Indications are that planting will be 
two or three weeks earlier than usual 
this year. 


Conditions in New England 


Tobacco plants are fully iwo or 
three weeks early, and in Ct 
some of the early planters’ set 
tobacco in the field May 3. 
This, however, is extreme and 
only a few growers have ventured to 


take their plants out of beds up to a 
date as recent as May 15. Young 
growths have produced leaves fully 3 
inches long and are healthy, but re- 
cently the weather has been cold, 
and in some localities damp, retard- 
ing development to some extent. 
Some of the old growers believe 
plants should not be set much before 
June 1 any year, and the tendency is 
to hold back plants rather than run 
the risk of their being frosted. 

Very few sales of 08 or older to- 
bacco in N E afe recorded and prices 
continue at the low level established 
a few months ago. In mest localities 
nearly all the ‘08 crop has been 
picked up and operations in packing 
houses are well along. 


Oncndags County Farming 


J. VAN HOERSEN 


Baldwinsville is 12 miles northwest 
of Syracuse on the Seneca river, which 
forms part of the new barge canal 
route. The new concrete lock at this 
point, with electrically operated gates, 
is just completed, several months 
ahead of contract time, and the river 
is being dredged and straightened. 
The work on this section of the canal 
seems to be pushed vigorously, and 
the quality all that could be desired, 
yet just how much this great water- 
way will mean to the agricultural! in- 
terests of this section is problematical. 

Tobacco and milk are the principal 
money crops, while corn, oats and 
wheat make up the grain rotation. 
The tobacco shipped from here aver- 
ages about 3,000,000 pounds a year. 
This is about one-third as much as 
was grown 15 years ago. The lessened 
dependence upon a single crop and 
the general practice of crop rotation 
has resulted in a noticeable conserva- 
tion of fertility. For some years past, 
however, the tobacco acreage has not 
varied much. Most seed beds were 
sown by April 20. 

The silo is found on most farms, and 
alfalfa is being grown to a greater 
extent every year. It is a more difti- 
cult crop on the red shale of this 
section than on the limestone soils a 
little farther south. A few potatoes 
still remain in the hands of growers, 
but there is practically no demand 
for them, and prices are unchanged. 
Wheat is in excellent condition, and 
early oats are nearly all in. Very 
little rain since the snow went off, 
and surface conditions are rather too 
dry for germination. Weather con- 
ditions have been unusually fine, and 
no bad roads this spring. Fruit buds 
lave been abnormally advanced for 
the season, but the few freezes have 
not been severe enough to do any 
apparent damage. The seedtime out- 
look is encouraging for an abundant 
h...vest. 


Cana joharite, Montgomery Co 
Weather cold and wet. A large acre- 
age is yet to be sown to spring grain. 
Heavy frosts the past few nights have 
inju-ed fruit blossoms materially. 
large acreage will be p‘anted to silage 
corn. Eggs still at 2lc p doz, butter 
at 20c p Ib. Veal 8c p Ibi w. Beef 
cattle are high priced. Spring lambs 
are contracted for at $ ea. Wool 
selis at 25c p Ib. Spring pigs are 
a premium; 50c p Ib has been paid 
for them and hard to find at that 
price. Cheese factories are being well 
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patronized. With no guarantee of 
better prices for milk, producers re- | 
fusé to comply with the many re- 


quirements made by the N Y city 
board of health, and are selling cows 
or buying separators and making 
butter. It is a singular fact ‘that 
each dairy inspector has a different 
idea of sanitation, so that it is prac- 
tically impossible to comply with all 
the suggestions made for improve- 
ments.—[G. Van Valkenberg. 


Hornell, Steuben Co—What seemed 
to bespeak an early spring has }l.ad 
a severe setback during the last two 
weeks when it has rained nearly 
every day. But aside from the ground 
being too wet to work the most se- 


rious damage was done on the night 
of Apr 25, when we were visited by 
a cloudburst which injured many 
fields by washing. There was no 


frost in the ground this spring when 
the snow left and the roads dried uw) 





very quickly and they have been 
good all spring. 
Bunches in Udder—l’. M. R., Penn- 


syivania, asks for an opinion on some 


bunches the size of a large hickory nut | 
located just under the skin of the} 


udder between the front and hind 
teats. If these bunches are not tender, 
and the udder seems all right other- 
wise, they will never do the cow any 
harm, as they are probably nothing 
but enlarged lymphatic glands. It 
would be safe, however, to determine 
beyond a doubt that the animal is free 
from tuberculosis before purchasing. 





Weak Knoees—A. B., Pennsylvania, 
has a horse that is suffering from 
weak or sprung knees. This may be 
due to a weakened condition follow- 
ing an attack of pneumonia this last 
winter. Rub the tendons in the re- 
gion of the knee thoroughly once a 
day with any good liniment. The fol- 
lowing will work well: Equal parts 
strong ammonia water, turpentine 
and raw linseed oil. If this proves to 
bé too active, put In more of the oil. 
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GROWING CHILDREN , 


The Period when the Nervous Activity’ 
is at Its Greatest 





“Against the practice of giving ius 
and coffee to children, we cannot} 
speak too strongly. Childhood is the 
period when the nervous activity is 
at its greatest. The brain is ever busy 
receiving new impressions. Reflex ac- 


tion, co-ordination of muscles, and 
the special senses are all under a 
| Special course of training. 

_ “Phe nervous system is pushed to 
its utmost capacity, and long is the 
list of victi:as that follow its over- 
stimulation, In these little people 


nothing but harm can come from the 
use of such cerebral stimulantsas tea 
or coffee. Bad, then, as this practice 
is, let us as physicians be aggressive 
in its prohibition. 

“Do not be satisfied by answering 
‘No’ when asked as to their use, but 
let us teach the families with whom 
we come in contact that such practice 
is evil. .We speak emphatically, be- 
cause not only among the poor and 


uneducated, but among the rich, who 
should know better, this ractice is 
marvelously prevalent."—The Heme 


Doctor. 

Children like a warm beverage for 
breakfast and it is well for them to 
have it if th» drink is a food and not 
a drug. 

Postum is made to supply a rich 
nourishing liquid food with a crisp 
coffee taste for those who cannot and 
should not use coffee. Analysis shows 
it to contain about fourteen per cent 
of muscle-forming elements and 66.11 
per cent of energy and fat-producing 
elements, which go te nourish and 
sustain the delicate nerve centers 
throughout the body and from which 
the vital energy proceeds. 

The success of child or adult de- 
pends largely upon proper sustenance 
for the body. Children who depend 
upon the intelligence of their elders 
to furnish them with good food de- 
serve our most careful attention and 


thought. 
Read “The Road to Wellville,” 
found in pkgs. “There’s a Reason.” 
















y THE WATERLOO BOY HAS 
ALL THE GOOD POINTS THAT 
GO INTO ANY GASOLINE ENGINE 


All gasoline engines have some good 

points, ur there would be no sale for them 

and they would soon be taken off the 

market. Some engines have more 

points than others, that's why some en- 
nes are better than others 


Y Sheceme 
ENGINES 
have all the good points that go into any 
gasoline engine, besides many 
patented features that increase their effi- 
ciency and durability; make them marveis 
of simplicity and wonderfully economical 
engines tooperate. That's why we -— the 
Waterloo is the engine 
uy a Waterloo Boy Tertens less 
monty than you will be asked for engines 
containing half of the good points we build 
into our engines. Besides we will send @ 
Waterloo Boy to any responsible farmer 
and let him try it for thirty days on his 
farm, doing whatever work he has to do. 
We will pay the ht beth and re 
turn his if after a month's use he 
cannot pick out the good points for him- 
self--if he can't see that it is the one and 
only engine that will give him complete 

Satisfaction. Better write us today 

for our catalog and free triai offer. » 

Waterioo Gasoline Engine 
195 W. Third Ave. Waterieo, lowe. 
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A roofing that has to 
be painted every 
year or two isa 
constant care. Suppose 
you should neglect to 
paint yoursintime. The 
chances are that wken you did 
remember, (which would prob- 
ably be when you discovered it 
leaking) it would be too late 
to paint or patch. You would 
need a new roof, 


Now you can avoid all this 
bother and expense by buying 
Amatite, which needs no paint- 
ing or coating of any kind, 

We will send you a sample 
free. Write for it to-day and 
settle the question for yourself. 
It will only cost you a postal 
card and will save you many 













Saves Labor and Money 





ROOFING 





dollars in the end. 


Amatite comes in convenient’ 
rolls ready to be laid on the 
roof. Anyone can do the job. 
soe cement to seal the laps 
and large headed nails are su 
plied free in center of each roll. 


We wish you knew as much 
about Amatite as we do; you’d 
buy it every time, It’s the 
kind of ready roofing that 
makes satisfied customers. 


Send to-day for a free sample 
to nearest office. That tells 
the story. : 


Barrett Manvuracturinc Co, 
New York Chicago Philadelphia 
Boston Cincinnati Minneapolis 

Cleveland Pittsburg New Orleans 

Kansas City St. Louis 








































WhichOneWill You 
Test on Your Farm 


for Nii D 
or Ninety Daye? 


Which will you try, 30 Days’ Free or 90 Days’ Ap- 
proval Test? 
Any capacity from 200 to 950 pounds per hour, 
according to your needs, and I'll save you from $25.00 
¢ to $50.00 on the price. 
~The only Separator whose gearing runs in a “Bath 
of Oi?" like a $5,000 automobile —Feature worth $50.00 alone. 
Automatically oils itself——Pour oil at the top, once a month 
from your oil jug or can—No danger of running dry, or ruining 





it like others ~ No oil cups to remember to fill or turn up twice a gg 
enclosed—simple 


—~Dust-proof — Danger-proof—All gears 


~Has the only revolving supply tank—worth $15.00 alone, 
~-Easiest to clean ‘and the parts come out easy and 
can’t get back out of place. 

—Easiest to run—high crank—tow tank, With no high 


lifting and no 
—Ceis the finest qualit: 














HIGH GRADE STANDARD CREAM SEPARATORS 

















CONTINENTAL 


PROTEIN 33 Per Cent 


Will keep indefinitely in a dry place. 
Obtain your winter feed at the lowest price. 
We are now quoting summer prices. 


GLUTEN FEED 


FAT 14 Per Cent 


Write us today for sample and quotations. 


GONTINENTAL GEREAL CO. reoriA; wt. 














‘The kind “Uncle Sam” uses. Also used by the States 

” of Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
Rew York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Kansas and 

others. Further proof of their superiority contained 


in our free catalog. Send for it. Also cutting machinery- 
MARDER MFG. CO., Box 13, Cowresxur, W. ¥. 


















BEFORE YOU BUY WRITE FOR 
NEW CATALOG DESCRIBING THE 
GUARANTEED MONEY-SAVING 


INTERNATIONAL 
SILOS 





SAVE MONEY ON ROOFING 


buys full roll (108 sq. ft.) of strictly high 

r de rooting. either rubber or flint coat sur- 
ee og with cement and nails complete, 

Most liberal offer ever made on first class 

roofing. Better goods that sell at much higher prices. 

Don't spend a dollar on roofing until y ve seen 


UNITO ASPHALT ROOFING 


You send ne money when you order Unito R a 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. Write today for free ee: 
test and i and our lieled selling plan. 















UNITED FACTORIES CO. Dept, A-24 , Cleveland, 0. 
LY. 3 











delivered quickly at fact 
lace Jour orders | 
TUDOR & JON} 
SE 





» jes 62446 @68 4c, 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GBAIN 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH CCMPABISONS 

















Cash or Wheat | Corn Oats 
Spot | 1910 | 1909 | 1910 | 1909 | 1910-| 1909 
Chicago . | 1.16 | .1.42 | 62) | .75 = 
New York | 1.16 | 1.43) .70 | 82 |. : 
Boston ../| — — | -724 | 864 | 5O r 
Toledo . . | 1.13} | 1.45 | 61d | .754 | 443 
St.Louis ..| 1.16 | 1.39 | 754 | 41 «| «56 
| Min’polis | 1.183} 1.28! Gi, |.74 |.40 | 56 
Liverpool | 1.19 | 1.24 .%74 | .88 - — 
At Chicago, wheat has continued 
| unsettled, market poorly supported 
much of the time. The May re- 
port of the dept of agri was 


given a somewhat bearish construc- 
tion, on the theory that losses 
through winterkilling, etc, were not 
as serious as expected, even granted 
these losses were emphatic. For- 
eign advices of crop eonditions were 
both good and bad and Europe talked 
better crop outlook. In the spring 
wheat territory, including the Cana- 
dian northwest, crop development was 
considered reasonably encouraging, 
although rain was wanted in many 
parts of the northwest. May wheat, 
which is congested, declined tempo- 
rarily to $1.11 p bu, subsequently re- 
covering to figures around 1.138@1.14, 
Sept rather better than a dollar. 

In corn all eyes were focused on 
planting. This work has been pushed 


rapidly, but some wet weather in the | 


corn belt was construed as meaning 
delay, this carrying with it some sup- 


port in an otherwise quiet market. | 


May corn sold with some freedom at 
60c p bu and better, summer deliver- 
Dec around 58c. 

Speculators showed some 


bu, while May was rather dull at 42 
@42%c. Cash demand was fair, and 
the market without feature. Stand- 
ard oats in store remained close 
to 44c. 

Barley offerings have been running 
somewhat lighter in quantity, and 
trade without new development, The 
malting demand was fair, and bright 


grades steady to firm at 58@65c p | 


bu; feed barley 45@55c. 

Grass seeds were dull through 
paucity of offerings and feeling one 
of general steadiness. Prime timothy 
was quotable at $3.25 p 100 lbs, clover 
11.25, millets 2@2.50. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET 


LATEST QUOTAT:ONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR A'}0 


























Cattle Hogs Sheep 

Per 100 ibs, 

| 1910 | 1909 | 1910 | 1909 | 1910 | 1900 

A — = | | 
Chicago —|$8.50 ($7.25 | $9.85 (87.50 $7.50 |$6.85 
New York | 8.40 | 6.75 |1010| 7.90 | 6.25 | 6.00 
Buffalo 8.50 | 6.75 |10.15 | 7.60 | 7.65 | 6.25 
KansasCity| 8.25 | 6.90 | 9.50| 7.30 | 7.25 | 6.75 
Pittsburg | 8.35 | 7.00 |10.05/ 7.45 | 6.75 | 6.15 











At Chicago, average price of sales 


of cattle range about the same for 
the past three or four weeks, but top 
quotations have been irregular, with 


a downward trend the past month, | 


but recently picked up again. About 
two weeks ago the top price was 
$8.30, then 
the 8.70 mark was touched again. 
Barring a few lots of steers above 
8.25 in recent sales, 8 looked a big 
price and not a very liberal quota 
sold above 7.75. The bearish move- 
ment of buyers the last week or so 
has resulted in many ceuntry buyers 
and sellers discontinuing shipments. 
Some cattle of fair flesh are report- 
ec to have been taken off feed recent- 
ly and put into pasture, which is said 
to have been responsible in a meas- 
ure for short receipts. Some feed 
yards are running shy of long-fed 
material and the choice stuff is met 
with keen appreciation from packers 
and shippers. 

The average price of hogs is fully 
Tic p 100 Ibs below quotations five 
weeks ago, but it has 


eral weeks, with choice lots selling 
a few cents higher and rough and 
common kinds lower. Receipts have 
been fairly liberal when it is consid- 
ered the greatly reduced arrivals from 
records of other years. The spread 


of prices is very *narrow, and mixed | 


packing medium and .butcher hogs 


weighing 95 to 225 Ibs sell at $9.35@ | 


9.80, heavy packing and selected ship- 
ping weighing 255 to 490 lbs bring 





interest | 
in- Sept oats at prices around 39c p | 


it jumped to 8.55. May | 


continued | 
around th: $9.50@9.60 mark for sev- | 








REDCROSS 
DYNAMITE 


No farm can afford to be 
without it.' 


Rellable 
Safe te handle If 
sensibly handled 
Low-freezing/ 


Use a strong Blasting 
Cap or Electric Fuze to 
explode it. Nothing 
weaker than a No. 6 will 
give best results. A dy- 
namite which will explode 
thoroughly with a weak 
detonator (Blasting Cap 
or Electric Fuze) is not 
always safe to handle. 


Ask your dealer for Red Cross 


Write for free illustrated catalogue 


E. |. duPont deNemours Powder Co. 
Wilmington, Del., U. S. A. 














that does it perfectly. Has 
none of the faults common with com: 
mon planters. Opens the furrow 





| The Fertilizer Materials Supply Co. 

| FERTILIZER MATERIALS 
for HOME MIXING 

Also a Compjote Fertil iow 2m ao purposes, 

speak iaitet aeons ate 


agents 
ent Cash Only who want a fret- 
minimum cost. 


CIDER PRESSES 


The Original Mt. Gilead Hydraulic Press 























a ae 4 et a 


Onn ne ~weanw 








9.35@9.85, light packing and selected 
shipping weighing [35 to 195 Ibs 9.35 
@9.50. 


Receipts of sheep and tambs are 
light compared with the past few 
weeks, Dut average fairly with a year 
ago. The average prices of sheep 
have eased off fuly S0c p 100 Ibs, and 
same is true of lamb quotations. 
Shorn western wethers have reached 
about $7.50, with a good class selling 
at 7.20, while others landed at 6.50@ 
7.15, yearlings and mixed wethers 
made top of 315, and many landed at 
7@7.50; cdd native ewes sold at 4.50 
@4.75, but many good sold as high 
as 7.50, while ne went below 7. 
Wethers made %, while yearlings 
were quoted at 8 and bucks 5@65 

Quality of lambs arriving are goed, 
but outside demand has not been very 
eager. Good lambs went at S8.530@ 


8.85, with coarse down to 7. A few 


stray wooled offerinmes went as high 
as 9.25. Native lambs ranged from 
5.50@8.50, but few passed the 8.25 
mark. Spring Iambs landod at 6.50 
@1 
The Horse Mariket 
Several eastern dealers recently 


appeared with orders for heavy draft- 
er amd several sales were made 
ranging from $225@265, plain chunks 
cleared 11 @ 5, with big feeders 
selling at 190@225 for consignment to 
O and Pa. Wagon classes for city 
delivery are fairly active at 160@310 


At Baltimore, receipts of calves are 
rather Hight, amd market steady. 
Choice veal calves bring S%c p Ib, 
fair toa good S@S8%c, calves from 
nearby points by rail up to $e. Sheep 
and lambs were steady, with Ne 1 
sheep selling at 4% @ic p Ib, No 2 
sheared 2% @3e, old bucks 3% @4%e, 
spring lambs S@9%c, live pigs $2@; 
ea, shetes 2@5. 


Uniess otherwise stated quotations in 


all instamces are wholesale. They refer 
to prices at which the product will sell 


from .stere, warehouse, car or dock. 
From these, country consignees must 
pay freight and commission charges. 


Wien sold in a small way to retailers 
or consumers, an advance is usually se- 


cured. 
Appics 

At New York, choice goods are 
meeting with active demand and 
market is firm, with Spy selling at 
@5 p bbl, fme Baldwin and Ben Davis 
3.25@4, Greening 3.50@5, Russet 
8.40@4, western bx apples 1.50@2.75. 


At Chicago, apple market is firm, 


with offerings at present maeiniy 
goods from local coolers. Ben 
Davis sells at $3.25@3.75 p bbl, Spy 


4.50@5.50, Baldwin 425@5, Russet 
3.50@4, Greening and King according 
to quality 2@4 

No damage has been dome by frost. 
Prespect for apples is good, also 
for peaches and pears. The blow is 
abundant. Weather conditions have 
been favorable, except more moisture 
than needed.—-[F. H. D.. Spencerport 
County, N Y¥. 

Orchards enjoyed a full bloom, but 
the cold freeze in Apr killed many 
apples.—[C. L., Scioto County, O. 


Eges 

At New York, prices are slightly 
harder, with a tendency toward firm- 
ness on medium and fcy qualities, al- 
though there is practically no change 
in quotations. Choice state Pu. and 
nearby: hennury 22@25c p doz, duck 
eges 22@28c, 

At Chicago, arrivals 
tinue heavy and market is 
steady, with moderate trade. 
eggs sell at 19%4c p doz. 

Mill Feeds 
At New York, demand continues 


of eggs con- 
fairly 
Best 


fair. amd prices are firm, with bran 
selling at 21.50 @ 22.60 p ton, standard 
middlings 22.50@24.10, red dog in 
190-1b sacks _ 28.60 @ 29.35. Corn prod- 
ucts are im moderate demand, with 
Prices well maintained. Kiln-dried 


cc.n meal selling at 3@3.10 p 196-Ib 
Sack, coarse white 150@1.55 p 
lbs, hominy 3.65 p bbl, brewers’ meal 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


1.79 p seston ok 88, flakes 2.10, 

cotton 19330 @S. I _stuten 7.50@ 

23.45, a by rate points soow 

27.85, Philadelphia 27.10@ 28.05. 
Deans 


At New York, market is slow in 
bean ~— with choice marrow 
selling at $2.90@295 p bu, medium 
and pea beans 2.30@2.35, red kidney 
3.40@3.45, yellow eye 3.15, Cal lima 


2.95@ 3 
Fresh Fruits 

At New York, general run of ber- 
ries from N C and S C poor and sell- 
ing at 5@7e p qt, Norfolk berries 4@ 
7c, nearby berries 8@ Me, small lots 
of Va cherries are arriving and sell 
as high as Ise p qt. Watermelons 
from Fla 7T5c@$1 ea. 

Pears and cherries have bloomed 
full, with no apparent injury from 
frost.—jJ. H., Albany County, N Y. 

Hay and Straw 

At New: York, demand continues 
good on top grades of timothy, but 
medium amd lower are rather quiet. 
Prime timothy sells at $1.15@1.20 p 
100 Ibs, mixed clover L06@1.10, clo- 
ver 80c@1.05, long rye straw We, oat 
and wheat 5c. 

At Chieago, timothy hay is in larger 
supply and market quiet, with de- 
mand only fair. Choice timothy selis 
at $17@17.00 p ton, rye straw 9@H, 
oat and wheat 6@6.50. 

Hides 


At New York, country hides show 
little improvement. Demand is slow, 
with cowntry slaughtered steer hides 
weighing @ Ibs or over 10@10%c p 
Ib, cow hides 914@10c, bull hides 8% 
@9%e, calf skims 18@22c, horse hides 
$3.45@ 3.65. ea. 


Onions 
At New York, new onions are in 
liberal supply and market slightly 
lower, but all grades seHing well, with 
Tex yellow $1@1.85 p cra, white 1@ 
L75, N C LO p 170-lb bag, Bermuda 


1.75@ 1.80. 
Potatoes 

At New York, old potatoes are in 
liberal supply and dragging at late 
low prices; im bulk $1.25 p 180 Ibs, 
75c@1.10 p bag. New potatoes are 
more active and market slightly firm- 
er, with Fla white 275@3.50 p bbl, 
red 2.50@3.25, Bermuda 3.25@4, Va 
and Md 75ic@L 

Poultry 

At New York, live poultry is in fair 
demand and market steady. Broilers 
75c@F1 p pr, fowls 18%c p Ib, roost- 
ers 12\%c, turkeys 13@1I4c, ducks 13c, 
geese Wc, pigeons 35c p pr. Iced 
poultry in moderate supply and trade 
rather quiet: Western fowls in box 
weighing 60 lbs and over, p doz 18%c 
p lb, 48 lbs p doz 19c, squab broilers 
75@90c p pr, 4 ths and under 35@ 
45e, prime white 10 Ibs to a doz 4, 9 
Ibs 3.75, 7 Ibs 275. 

At Chicago, market for live poul- 
try is firm, with fair supply and de- 
mand moderate. Fowls sell at lic 
p Ib, roosters 12%c, broilers weigh- 
ing not less than 1 Ib bring $3@4 
p doz, and weighing about 1% to 2 
Ibs, 5@8 [Iced poultry is in moder- 
ate request and supply good, with 
scalded fowls selling at I7%c, roost- 
ers 132 

Vegetavles 

At New York, cukes are in liberal 
supply, with “la selling at $1@1.50 p 
bskt, hothouse $2@4 p bx. green corn 
in light receipt and generally poor, 
N C selling at $1@2 p cra. Parsley 
is weaker, bringi-e $1@1L50 p bskt, 
string beans steady and lower, with 
greater receipts, wax and green $1.2 25 

@3 p bskt, turnips firm at $1@1.75 
og Tomatoes in heavy supply hs 
weaker at $1.50@2.25 p carrier, cab- 
bages are moving freely, and prices 
easier $1@1.75 p cra. Beets and car- 
rots sell at a4 p 100 behs, aspara- 
gus irregular, covering wide range of 
$1.50@3.50 p doz bchs. 

Sale of cabbage seed by deal- 
ers indication about the usual 
acreage planted. Average prices were 
paid last year, which were profitable. 


Seed is slightly higher than in 1909.— 
{C. O. N., Cortland County, N Y. 
Cabbage acreage will be general, 
and the crop last year was fairly 
profitable, producing G6 to 8 tons 
acre, bringing an average price of $k 
@w p ton. Seed has advanced about 
1 p tb higher, retailing now at 3.25. 
In Mar cabbage sold at 25 p ton.— 
{M. A B., Orleans County, N Y. 
Cabbage acreage will be normal 
this year. The crop was profitable 
last season, especailly for those who 
stored. Seed ~ high.—[C. E. D., On- 
tario County, N 
Acreage of cabbage will be about 
normal Prices ranged last year from 
$3@40-p ton. Seed is selling at 4 p 
ln—{T. H. H., Cortland County, N Y. 
I think there will be 1-3 more 
acres devoted to cabbage this year. It 
brought a high price last season. 
Danish seed sells at $3.25 p |b, and is 


scarce.—(M. E. D., Orleans Coun- 
ty, M Y. 
Wool 

At New York, market continues 
dull, and most purchases by manu- 
factwrers have been small. Washed 
fleeces of O, Pa and W Va XX sell 
at 33@34c p Ib, X 31@32c, tine «uée- 
lane 3% unwashed 25@27c, 
combing and clothing fine 24@25c, 

blood O combing 31@32c, % blood 


Y% 
cloth 26c, % blood 28@2%c. 


The Oregon wool growers’ associa- 
tion has fixed the following dates for 


public auctions of wool: Pendleton, 
May 24, June 10; Pilot Rock, May 27, 
June tt; Echo. May 25; Heppner, 


May 31, June 17; Vale, June 15; On- 
tario, June 11; Aniko, June 17, June 
21, July 7; Enterprise, July 12. 


THE DAIRY M. MARKETS 


The Butter Market 
PRICE OF CHOICE CEEAMERIES 


New York Boston Chicago 
1910. . 281, 29 27 
1908. . 28 29% 27 
1908... 26 24 25 


At New York, supplies have ad- 
var. .d materially over two weeks 
ago, while consumptive requirements 
are enlarging as consumers get the 
benefit of lower prices, but arrivals 
exceed immediate requirements. Good 
to cheice emy butter sells at 27@ 
28%c p Ib, western imitation 23@ 
24c, factory 22@23c, dairy 26@2S8c. 


At Chicago, receipts are much 
heavier than within the past few 
weeks, but only a modderate business 
is recorded. Speculators are not tak- 
ing hold readily. They consider the 
price too high for storage purposes. 
The best cmy butter sells at 
26@27c p Ib. Dairy is in light sup- 
ply and meets a good, steady sale at 
24 @ 26c. 


The Cheese Markets 


At New York, cheese prices are 
steady and receipts Leavier. New 
white full cream cheese is scarce and 
very firm. Skims have a firmer tend- 
ency, although with exception of a 
few specially made light skims for 
particular trade, Itc is still top price. 
New full cream special sells at 14@ 
W4ke p bb, white 13%c, colored 12%c, 
old full cream 16@1ic 

At Chicago, arrivals are not heavy 
and prices continue without essential 
change. Weather has been favorable 
for arrival of the new make and a 
fair total of business is being done. 
Full cream twins sell at 13%c p Ib, 
daisies 14%c, young America Ide, 
longhorn I5e. 

At Canton, 1200 tubs of butter sold 


Saturday at 27%c p Ib, last week’s 
price was 28%c, last year 24%c. 
Weather is cool and -rainy. About 


1600 bxs of cheese old at 13%c p lb, 
last week’s quotation was 13c, a year 
ago 12%c. 

At Watertown, last Saturday the 
cheese market was active, and prices 
higher, sales aggregating 64) bxs at 
13%c@l4c p lb for large twins, and 
144% @14%c for daisies On corre- 
sponding date in ’098 prices were 12% 
@12%c. Demand was brisk and 
competition keen. 


“THE WORLD'S STANDARD” 
That’s What the 


DE LAVAL 
Gream Separators 


bother with ” “imita- 
mi ** gubstitate: just-as- 
| other as eae separators, 


merely utilize cheaply the ex- 
VAL patente and cast- 


of construe- 
tion of from ten to twenty and thirty 
years ago? 


other cream 
Witt TEM 


comes 
IMPROV ED 
of TO-DAY. 


SEE, COMPARE AND TRY 


a imo DK LAVAL for yourself 
beside any other separator made and 
you commas help se decide. 

DE LAVAL agent will be 
ou to do this. lt will 


address if you don’t know it. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


166-167 BROADWAY t7o-077 WreLeam or. 
SEW YORK MOMTREAL 


42 E. MADISON ST. 14 6 16 PRincess 6T. 
CHICAGO Winnirre 
DR 4 To 086 WESTERN 





ore. ave. 
SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 













THIS GFFER (S NO CATCH 
B berearstennte”, cod 


made, easy running separa 
= tor $15. road Skims hot or cold 
fl making hea 


pasianed. ia for 
Small i dairies — and private 
f different from this 

















BIG MILKERS 


GREAT 





Se 
pecdacion daixy chotk. Start this 


Stock Feed 
Feed 
Feed 


Sterling 
Daisy Dairy 
Boss Horse 


WESTERN C 





EREAL 


at Cornell University, Ithaca, N. 1 


year’s calves right; if olen de 
THE 


Gregson’s Calf Meal 


Sterling Scratch Feed 


Sterling Chick Feed 


CO. CHICAGO, 


he New YorkExpe Station at [., after two 
Te BorUuacnin Cale MEAL seems wo be the best nak ‘substitute 


uu. S. A. 


cannot do without SCHUMACHER CALF MEAL asa iealer can sup — to = agent to develop your calves into large 
; Hlineis. 


ears’ test, in Bulletin No. 269 state 
m the nature of grain, for skimmed milk on the 
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ents of leading fire insurance 

i (ist of them in 

it). There are allowances of 10 

foi 18 per cont off insurance when build- 
are rodded with D. & 8. Woven 













DODD & STRUTHERS, 
@1 Sixth Ave., Des Moines, Ia. 











. generous sup- 
ply of water 
when and where you want it, no matter 
Meg caged ring may located. 
They are durably made, moderately 
—— and cost little to keep in order. 
uilt to meet every condition and 
service. Write for our free 


“Water Supply for the gar 


It will tell zee how best to solve water 
supply problems~pumps or $300, 
When you buy a pump see that 
it bears the name "GOULDS. * 
It is a guarantee of satisfaction. 
THE GOULDS MFG. COMPANY 
No. 87 West Fall St., Seneca Falls, N.Y. 














This Stee! Shingle 
utwears All 


An Edwards “Reo” Steel Shingle most 
will outwear four wood roofs and six 

It will save 
cost. Further- 







gemposttios or tar roofs. 
rom 

more, it is fireproof and reduces insur- 
Edwards from 10 to 20 per cent. 


Sees ath "ise 













Weedsport, ®. x. 


ij ping weighing <2do0 to. 4/0 ibs 


OF GENERAL INTEREST 


The Milk Market 


—- 


At New York, the exchange rate 
remains at 3c p qt to the shipper in 
the 26-c zone, or $1.51 p 40-qt can 
delivered in New York. The demand 
in view of the weather conditions is 
good, 

The receipts of milk and eream in 
40-qt cans for the week ending May 
14 were as follows: 

Milk Cream 


Brie ..ccscaccccscosses 414428 4,026 
Susquehanna ......... 12,835 263 
West Shore .. i.e» 17,555 1,22 

Lackawanna .......-. 9,025 1,725 
N Y Cent: (long haul) 49) 075 1,705 





N Y Cent (Harlem).. 18,830 110 
Ontario Ciabekes chcces Ga 3,205 
Lehigh Valley ........ 27,396 1,37 
Homer Ramsdell line . 1,770 76 
New Haven ......... ll (050 160 
Other sources .....--- 1775 74 
Totals ....éecs8e.8-2204,400 13,840 
NEW YORK—At Buffalo, poultry 


in light supply, with prices firm, eggs 
steady. Pea beans $2.20@2.40 p bu, 
emy butter 29@30c p %b, dairy 26@ 
2ic, cheese 16@17c, eggs 23c p doz, 
live fowls 19@20c p lb, potatoes 25@ 
28c p bu, asparagus 1@2 p doz, cu- 
eumbers 50c@1, celery 25@40c, let- 
tuce 90c@1, pieplant 15 @ 25e, 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by 500,000 000 People Weekly 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable 
in Americ.n Agriculturist. At a cost of only FIVE 
CENTS a word you can advertise anything you wish 
to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a number counts 
as one word. Cash must accompany each order, and 
advertisement must have address on, as we cannot 
forward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee inser- 
tion in issue of the ee ed week. Advertisements 
of “FARMS FOR “TO RENT’ will be 

above rate, “but will be inserted in 
ur REAL ESTATE MA 


sooeeres at the 

“NO BLACK-FACED TY PE or display of any ane 

will be allowed under this head, thus making 
small adv as noticeable as a large one, 
THE RB. for the ‘““Farmer’s Exchange’ adver- 

tising is only FIVE cents a word each insertion. 
Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
439 Lafayette Street, New York City 
— 

















EGGS AND POULTRY 


FOR SALE—Exags for hatching from Single Comb 
Brown Leghorns, Single Comb White Leghorns, Rhode 
Island Reds, White Wyandottes, American Domi- 
One | sitting, $1; two sittings, $1.75; three 
sittings, $2.75; 100 eggs, $5 or 75c per sitting at 

Columbian Wyandottes, $2 sitting. R. H. 
SHUMWAY, Lebanon Springs, N 








BUFF WYANDOTTES. Good shape and _ color; 

. Eggs from four fine pens. 2 per 

15. $10 per 100. Buff Plymouth Rocks, fine shape 

and oe buff color. Oh laying strain. Eggs 

3 $3 per 15. $6, $10, $15 per 100. Circular 
WiLbtant SCHOTT, Holyoke, Mass. 


IMPORTED AND HOME-BRED Indian Runner 
ducks. Greatest egg producers of any fowl, lay 10 
months in year. Tested in England, 310 eggs for 12 
months. Some laid 200 eggs in 200 ca ig Pe 7 weigh 
36 to 40 oz doz. ws 20c ‘each. J. S. HAWES, 
Leominster, Mass. 


PRIZE-WINNING 











STRAINS—Rhode Island Reds, 
both combs; White Wyandottes; Barred Rocks; Light 
and Dark Brahmas; yang Comb White and Brown 
Leghorns; safe delivery, 70% fertility guaranteed; 
eges $1, 15; $5, 100. it PRESCOTT, Riverdale, N J. 


EGGS—Bronze and black turkeys, $3 per 12. Lang- 
shans, Silver Hamburgs, Buff Rocks, Houdans, Indian 
games, Pearl guineas, Pekin and Muscovy ducks, $1 
oe a. Circular for stamp. CLARK BROS, Free- 
por 4 








8 C WHITE LEGHORN EGGS—Our pens contain 
best laying strains Wyckoff-Lakeside. Strong, vigoreus, 
persistent layers. Our last hatches giving 85°% from 
% fertile. $4 per 100. J. C. OSBURN, Port Byron, 





BABY CHICKS. strong, lively fellows, $.09 each. 
Single vey “— Leghorns, vigorous, 
thoroughb Safe delivery 


w WESL EY GRIN NEU, Sodus, 


~ CHICKS ANP EGGS from fe ire, Rocks, pom. 
Langshans an’ Minoreas. sale and 50 pair 
cae pigeons. FRANK TARBAD GH, Middleburg, 


guaranteed. 








WANTED—White Leghorn pullets, March or April 
hatched, delivery June 15. Give pete and particulars. 
THOS DYER, Wingdale, New York 


EGG ~- AIN, Single Comb White Leghorns weigh- 
ing 4% Ibs. Eges 15, $1; 40, $2. WILLIAM 
FOULTZ, "Sianert own, Pa. 











20 EGGS $1. Reds, Rocks, Wyandottes, Leghorns, 
Minoreas, 30 other “Varieties. List free. A. L. 
BERGEY, Telford, 

ROSE COMB REDS—Fine stock: esgs $5 per 100. 


Satisfaction Cannes. Write FRANK HORNING, 
Clifton Springs, N Y¥ 


~ 963-EG@G STRAIN Single Comb White Leghorns 
| Circular free. GRANT MOYER, Fort 








BARRED ROCKS, Brown Leghorns. great winter 
laying strains. Eggs 15, $1. NELSON'S, Grove City, 





~ RHODE ISLAND RED egges—Prize winning stock, 
85 | hundred. HUGH BRINTON, West Chester. Pa. 


“WILL EXCHANGE 2 incubators, 4 brooders,_ for 
heavy fowls. S. R. VAN DUSEN, Cazenovia, N Y. 


BUCKEYES—Best wint ne $1 for 15; 
$5 per 100. W. C. CASE, "Teontar N > 





free range, | 


EGGS AND POULTRY 





nS | Adres 001 


POULTRY SUPPLIES 
pe en a a ef 100 to as: ne sf rr 














Orpingtons. CaaS DAY. Arcade, dard make. D. D, WALKER, 

SiN GLE ap COMB REDS—Fifteen ¢gesi. rr 
Novas Nees —____/QUR HELP BUREAU 
Siegel, Penn. : Five Cents a Word 





_ 
= 


LIVE STOOK 


MARYSVILLE HERD O I C swine, best strains, 
either sex, ready to ship. Inter- 





low prices, fine 

esting lite Mterature, valuable information for the farmer. 

Write J. W. WESTLAKE, Marysville, Ohio. 
RKSHIRE PIGS, ones, $9.-.Collies $5 up. 

Ail eligible to register, Orpington eggs 22, $1. W. 


OTHERS, Perulack, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Poland-Chinas, sows 
boars and spring Best registered 
HALL, Farmdale, Ohio. 


JERSEYS—Combination and Golden Lad; for sale, 
2 cows, 10 heifers, 5 bulls. 8S. KE. NIVIN, Lauden- 
berg, 





bred, young 
stock, G. 8. 








FOR SALE—Twenty-eight Brown 
— : 3 particulars. JOHN C. FOS 
wich, 2 


Swiss cattle. 
TER, Green- 





POLAND-CHINAS—Choice lot of pigs ready for 
shipment. N. D. SNYDER, Laceyville, Pa. 


LA ENGLISH YORKSHIRE pigs. ROBERT 
D. EDDY, Cattaraugus, N Y. 








DUROC-JERSEY ta ata ready. CRANBERRY 


RANCH CO, Ashville, N 





LARGE a FORESRIRES. A. A. BRAD- 
LEY, Frewsburg, 





AGENTS WANTED 


AGENTS—$5 Gnty,_ocins our Ha nay Teel, el? 
articles in one. seller. 
na Tae MFG COMP. 453 Third : Dar 





MALE HELP WANTED 


MEN WANTED—To try cou try y coins railway mail, 4 
and post ice examinations. 


Steady sufficient. Over 
15,000 appointments this y unneces- 

ions, in your neighbarhood. ndldetes “prepared 
nations ‘an ates prepa. 
ag 3 STITUTE, Dept T 19, Roches- 
ter, N Y. 





MEN WANTED, .age 18 to 35, for firemen $100 
monthly and brakemen $80, on all railroads. Expe- 
rience unnecessary; no strike. io ne te Cad 


aa ee We send eros 
RAILWA ASSO- 


send en” 
CATION, "De x. (Dest “hi, 227 Monroe Street, Brooklyn, 
loying headquarters. 





WANTED—Rajilway “mail clerks, postoffice clerks, 
carriers, customs Sparevantal clerks. 

Salary $600 to $1500. - Preparation free unless ap- 
pointed. Write AMERICAN SCHOOLS, Dept. 219, 





DUROC PIGS $8 each. Pairs mated. 8. WICKS, 
De Graff, O. ~ 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOOK 


CABBAGE PLANTS—Strong, stocky, well-rooted. 


Early Summer, 


they 
wo 4 
ew ants arrived in fine 
shape. Thank you for quality of ae and prompt- 
ness in shipping.”” Frank Currier, ——, New 
Hampshire. “Your Paet are the cheapest a best 
I have ever bought.” H. C. Manners, pamela a 
Jersey.) Safe delivery and a ire 
Not how cheap, but how good. F. 
SONS, Drawer 5, Chester, New ta... 











NTED—Experienced and reliable man for gar- 
den and farm work. Good wages. CHAS E. EN- 
SINGER, Ironton, Lawrence Co, Ohio. 





SITUATIONS _WAN TED—MALE 


DO YOU NEED FARM HEI HELP the he Jewish = 


—s and bang ny Aid 


ble- 
bodied and wil . They speak little or no 
English, although many of them speak German. If 
you can make use of such help, please communicate 
with us, stating what you will pay, whether the work 
is permanent, and whether you prefer a single or mar- 
ried man. We are a philanthropic organization, whose 
object it isto assist and encourage Jews to become 


farmers. e rge no commission to employer or 
employee. Address FARM LABOR BUREAU, 174 
Second Avenue, New York City. 





SITUATION WANTED as farm manager or super- 
intendent by married man, 38. Understands practice 
and much of the theory of modern agriculture. Soe 
fertilizer formulae and ameliorar*s, crops and animals, 




















a. — ce ee mens: feeds and feeding. Machinery, farm bookkeeping, rec- 
mensely productive $3.25 thousand. ragus | Ords and accountir Recently have specialized im 
roots. Palm two years old, $2.90. thousand. swine. _ At ety in June. 8. G. SMITH, Dixon- 
RRY L. SQUIRES, Good Ground, N.Y, dale, Virginia 

INOCULATED ALFALFA hayes 75c per hundred gg od FARM HEL P and sites ee sup- 
pounds, $10 per ton, f o cars. Send for free | plied free of charge y & the LABOR INFORMATION 
booklet, ‘‘How to Grow Aitaita: * DR H. SOMER- | OFFICE FOR ITALIANS, 59 Lafayette Snede New 
VILLE, Chest Springs, Cambria Co, York City (telephone 1198 Franklin). 

7 CABRAGE PLANTS ready Mer 5 ay at h BAMBY Ba Be = tam. _ nen@e 
arly, Succession, Sure Head, Flat Dutch an am- 0! ws. n state wages moni 
moth, Red Rock at 60 cents ee thousand. JAMES | FRANK ECKERT, 288 Etna Street, Brooklyn, N Y. 

THOMAS & SONS, Chester, N J. 
SEED POTATOES—Heavy yielders. Cut prices. - 

war WRLN, Nuseetmut Nor Hoos, W'S OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 
a gs a 25, $1; Gladioli, 100, $1. Catalog 


free MOORE, Northboro, Mass. 





MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 


I WOULD LIKE TO eng surg win any , An ~-4 
wer plant of any ° 
templating building a a ete. ~m.. ame 


particulars, as I do if 
PINNER, 122 Water Street, New York, N Y. 


ROY SWING STANCHIONS Thomas - ¥ ns 
comfortable, durable and cheap oe - 
swer inquiries for booklet and price. ROY BROTH- 
ERS, E Barnet, Vt. 











GOOD HEEBNER ee one-horse power, $15; 
$18 bdne cutter, hand or wer, $9; exchange for 
poultry. OSCAR SPERL. Springdale, Conn. 


MISCELLANEOUS 





PATENTS PRODUCE fortunes. Prizes for patents. 
“Hints to inventors,” “‘Tnventions 

Yhy some inventors fail. Al! sent free. 
Special list of possible buyers, to our clients. Send 
rough sketch of model for search of patent office 
records. 1 representatives in 300 cities and 
was formerly acting com- 


towns. Our Mr Greeley 
| missioner of patents and as such had full charge of 
the U S tent _ office. McINTIRE, 


pa GREELEY & 
patent attorneys, Washington, D C. 


iH fand is 3#-posaibie in Delaware ‘or 


Five Cents a Word 


Read by Half a Million People Each 
Week 


OSWEGO COUNTY, N Y—166 acres, $3500. Near 
schools and stores, a one mile to depot; pasture 
for 40 cows; wi d timber; cuts 40 tons hay; 2 

ry 8-rocm house it barn, 40x60; convenient 
outbuildings if taken immediately crippled owner 
will inclode 6 cows, pair horses, farm and 
aachinnas with milk ~-a, .- and cans. Just think 
what it means to ~ ke this in such 
a splendid county as “Es. Onmego for only $3500. Easy 
terms if ired ing Sir xe on page 
12, > Big Farm — No 30,” copy free. 
Other farms from $600 Station 1096, BE. A. 
STROUT, mit West 34th st. Meer B’way, New York. 


DR AwARE FARMS—Great bargain in farm with 
imber, a 100 acres cultivated, 
house, —_ barns, 








apples, pears. Good grain land, near market, $5000. 
Ola Teliable Agency, catalog free. GEORGE W. 
TEBO, Dover, Delaware. 





aay > 75 bushels of shelled 
on the same 
information about 

this rful commonwealth, address STATE BOARD 
OF AGRICULTURE, Dover, 


PR a4 - Bo A 





225 ACRES, 8-room house. er ue” La 3 
miles to railroad town. Timber wood 
fas pay for farm. To settle enate t pie. gisoo. 


cash. OS re yaRM AGEN 





| proof or Pisin canvas, plant bed cloth, etc. 
Chambers § 





Ce a 
uits and flowers, live stoc airy uw r 
ibrary. house or farm. Est 1842. mrORAN NGE JUDD 
CO, 439A Lafayette St, New York. Catalog free, in- 
guiries answered. 





water- 


covers, wagon covers, "HENRY 


HAY - CAPS—Stack 


DERBY, 123 St, New York. 





NEW M. m~ er devoted to Ancona 
clubs. e year; five years, $1. 
WORLD, Frankiinville, New York. 


breeders and 
ANCONA 





SELECT POST CARD EXCHANGE ten cents. 0. 8. 
YOUNG, Niles, Mich 


DOGS, RABBITS AND PET STOCK 








FOR SALE—Thoroughly broken beagle and rabbit 








hounds, also some fine puppies. Stamps for ¢ 
AMBROSE 8. “TAYLOR, West Chester, Pa 
FINEST LOT SABLE and white Scotch Ties 
ever raised Great -stockers, $4, $5. L' 
FALKEY, Phelps, N Y. 
cot HOROUGHBRED SCOTCH sable 
meerae 3 if taken at once. OWENS, 





NY. 


MALE SOL and 
RAMSEY’S, Black Creek, 


: Tioga Co, N 

DELAWARE FARMS—Delightful climate, produc- 
tive soil, L my markets, the ideal farming country. 
We _ guarant satisfacth ion. Send for free catalog. 





McDANIEL * MeDANIEL, Dover, Delaware. 


. cres, large new bifidings. 
Pe ss00. Ss a ~r 12 oan, one buildings. 
. feaplomnente, $1250. Easy terms. _ED- 
WARD SON, Dover, Delaware. 








$3000 BUYS 50 acres, elegant S-recgs. bawee. three 








miles from Jamestown, Pa. Send fi sevegption and 
phote. JOSEPH J. GEHRING, Linesville. 
COME SOUTH—One best farms Ken 
Rey for sale. HORACE Ww. MOREMEN. Valley 
Station, Ky. 
VIRGINIA FARMS f for sale. Address SOUSHERN 
LAND CO, Dept 41, poria, 








Sold All My Poultry 

American Agriculturist, New York 
City. Gentlemen: The small poul- 
try adv I had in American Agricul- 
turist sold all the stock I could spare. 
The same adv in another paper 
brought only a single inquiry, and 
then. no. sale: You may be certain 


that in the.. Sotete I will use the 
me uiturist for advertis- 
ing.—{J. P. Elwood City, Pa. 
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In the Slaughter 


House Cave 


By Raymond Elderdice 


R ROGERS looked up from his 
M plate at his son, Melvin, who 

Was scowling angrily. “Now 
you had just better get that pout off 
ef your face right away; you are not 
going to explore any caves this after- 
noon. That hill field of corn has got 
to be thinned. I’m going to town, and 
I want to see it finished when I get 
back.” 

Melvin made an angry gesture. “Oh, 
Pa, can’t the corn wait ‘till tomorrow? 
We've been living here a month and 
I haven’t been in the slaughterhouse 
cave yet. Folks around here say 
there’s money hidden in it. Can't I 
go this afternoon?” 

“No,” said his father in a tone that 
indicated the matter was settled, “I 
think felks around here have been 
fooling you, Mel. How can there be 
any treasure in a cave that is under 
water at high tide? You thin that 
corn.” 

Mel’s mother, a thin little woman, 
looked up anxiously. “You hadn’t 
better go in the slaughterhouse any- 
how, Mel,” she said, “‘ you might get 
caught in there by the tide and get 
drowned.” 

“Pooh,” sneered the boy, “I guess T 
can crawl im there at low tide and 
have plenty of time. The tide don't 
rise that fast.” 

The Rogers family had recently 
moved to the farm beside the pic- 
turesque Susquehanna river, and the 
sight of the huge piles of rocks along 
the shore and in the stream itself had 
never ceased to interest Mel. His boy- 
ish imagination was fired by the tales 
of treasure he had heard, and he re- 
solved to explore the cave at his first 
chance, 

The slaughterhouse cave, so called 
because tradition said that the Indians 
used to slaughter pigs and sheep in it, 
had but one entrance. This was among 
the rocks in the river. Indeed, at high 
tide, the cave itself was completely 
submerged. But at low tide the cave 
could be explored safely, though hur- 
riedly. The hole among the rocks ad- 
mitted te a tunnel, barely large enough 
for a human body; this in turn ad- 
mitted to the cave itself, after several 
tortouous turns had been made. The 
tunnel had a slight upward incline, so 
that one would be held a prisoner 
from the moment the water entered 
the hole. 

After the noon-day meal was over 
Mr Rogers set off for town, directing 
Mel to get to worl: at once on the hill 
field. Grumblingly the boy obeyed. 
The hill field sloped down to the river, 
and from his toil among the young 
corn Mel could see the pile of rocks 
in the river which formed the cave. 
The temptation was too much for him, 
Throwing aside his hoe he started for 
the shore, taking care that no one at 
the house should see him. 

“It’s low tide now. I can explore 
the cave and get back here in time to 
get the field done by the time Pa gets 
home,” he muttered to himself as he 
Sped down the hillside. 

A quick dash and he. was standing 
on the shore. The tide was low and 
Mel could see that the sharp rock 
which designated the entrance was 
well out ef the water. He made his 
way out until he stood before the en- 
trance. Anyone who had lived along 
the river would have known that the 
tide had turned and was beginning to 
come in; but Mel had been brought up 
many miles from the water, and he 
thought the tide was running out. 

His heart misgave him a little as he 
knelt and peered along the narrow, 
winding tunnel. The sides and bottom 
were wet and slimy with the water, 
and it was very dark inside. His eyes 
soon became accustomed to the dark- 
ness and in a short while he was able 
to make out a faint glimmer of light. 
Mel was a lad of no little courage, and 





with another look at the water he 
crawled imto the entrance. 

For a while his progress was very 
slow. The tunnel was hot and stuffy, 
and the boy’s knees slipped on the 
slimy floor. But he pressed resolutely 
on and soon reached a space where 
the tunnel widened. Here it was 
easier to get along. He took a short 
rest to recover his breath and again 
resumed his crawling. As he pushed 
on the light became more and more 
apparent, and Mel could make out the 
wali about him. Suddenly the tunnel 
took a sharp turn upward and Mel 
rose to his feet. His head encountered 
the roof with a bump. 

“Ouch!” he exclaimed ruefully. “I 
forgot that the tunnel goes up and 
then ahead again for a few yards. It 
will be a hard crawl.” 

But the tunnel widened again as it 
turned upward and Mel _ easily 
scrambled to the shelf like projection 
above him. One more crawl! ahead, 
and he was in the slaughterhouse cave 
itself. 

“Whew,” he gasped, wiping the 
prespiration from his face, “I don’t 
see how the Indians ever got pigs and 
sheep up that tunnel I guess that is 
all a tradition. 

After a short rest he began to ex- 
amine the cave. Looking up at the 
roof he saw a fissure, almost as wide 
as the tunnel, which admitted the 


light. The sides of this crack were as 
slimy as the tunmmel had been. Mel 
shuddered. 


“This is a regular death trap at 
high tide. The water would crawl up 
on a fellow through the entrance, and 
fall down on him though that crack. 
I guess I had better start out of here 
right away. Hello! What's that?” 

A warning hiss near his feet had 
caused him to utter his last ex- 
clamation and jump quickly aside. 
Not a foot from where he had 
been standing a copperhead snake 
lay curled. Its head was thrust up 
in the air in a threatening man- 
ner, and its beady little eyes glis- 
tened in the light. Mel cautiously 
retreated to the far end of the 
eave, looking for something with 
which to kill the snake. After a 
long search his foot struck against 
a club, and with this in his hand 
he advanced on the copperhead. 
With a_i well-directed blow he 
broke its back. Scarcely had he 
thrown the reptile aside when a 


second hiss warned him of the pres- 
ence of another saake in the cave. 

The situation was becoming alarm- 
ing. The second snake had curled 
near the tunnel, making it impossible 
for Mel to leave the cave without hav- 
ing killed the copperhead first. The 
roof at this place ~~ down so sud- 


denly as to render a d out 
of the question Mel knew that he 
must act quickly, for he had spent 


some time in killing the first snake. 

With a cry of desperation he thrust 
the club at the snake, which struck at 
it viciously. But Mel thrust the club 
out before him and succeeded in im- 
paling the snake on the shar, end of 
it. It was the work of a moment to 
draw the snake out and dispatch It, 
and Mel breathed freer. But he knew 
he must hurry from the cave, for if 
the water once entered the tunnel it 
would be folly to attempt to hold 
his breath lIong enough to crawl 
through it. 

Throwing the snake to the far end 
of the cave, he crawled into the tun- 
nel and lowered himself through the 
downward drop. When his _ feet 
touched the bottom he leaned over 
until his hands rested on the floor. 
There was room enough for him to get 
on his hands and knees and _ get 
headed for the entrance before the 
tunnel narrowed. Once on his hands 
and knees he began to crawl swiftly 
ahead. For several minutes he crawled 
on, squeezing his way through 
several tight places. His heart began 
to thump in his breast. Suddenly the 
boy stopped and gave a cry of despair. 
His hands had plunged all at once into 
water up to his wrists. The water had 
risen and was coming in the entrance. 
He was trapped by the tide. 

For a moment he lost his head en- 
tirely and thought of scrambling 
wildly to the entrance. Then he got 
a grip on his nerves and considered 
the situation. He must not try for 
the entrance, for he was yet several 
yards from it, and the water was up 
to his wrists. That meant the en- 
trance was submerged. He must go 
back to the cave. There might be 
























“With a Well-Directed Blow He Broke 
Its Back” 


some way of escape there. The tun- 
nel was too narrow for him to turn 
around in, so he began to back as fast 
as he could. He fully realized his 
peril,-and several times felt like giv- 
ing way to his tears, but each time he 
fought them bravely back 

In spite of the dancer he knew to 
be approaching him from both the 
tunnel and the outside of the cave, 
Mel gave a breath of relief as he 
reached the upward turn again and 
erawled into the cave. His first 
thought was of the snakes, but he 
could see none except the two he had 
killed. Plainly the only hope of es- 
cape was the fissure overhead, through 
which the sunshine was streaming. It 
seemed wide enough to admit his 
body, but the edges looked fearfully 












ragged to the boy. Ey standing on 
his tiptoes he could just touch the 
roof with his finger tips. He must 
escape through that fissure above him. 

Placing his hands in the position 
of one about to dive. he gave a great 
upward = spring. His hands shot 
through the crack. Unfolding them at 
the right moment he seized the edge 
of the opening in his right hand. The 
sharp rock cut his hand cruelly, but 
he held on grimly until his left hand 
found a resting place. Then he shifted 
his right to a more comfortable posi- 
tion, and nerved himself for the final 
effort. With a fine display of mus- 
cular effort he drew himself up and 
squeezed his head and shoulders 
through the crack. He was forced to 
contract his chest painfully, but was 
rewarded by getting through nearly 
to the waist. Then, by crooking his 
arms at the elbows, he changed the 
pulling motion to a pushing one, and 
began to push himself steadily up- 
ward. But in his efforts he had un- 
consciously moved forward along the 
fissure, and was held fast by the hips 
in a narrow place between two ragged 
rocks. He could not move an inch 
up or down. 

In utter desperation he kicked and 


squirmed, but not a fraction of an 
inch could he release his hips. His 
position was not improved in _ the 


slightest. He could look out over the 
river and see that the rock at 
the entrance was under the water. The 
tide had crept some distance up the 
side of the rock which formed the 
roof to the cave. 

A strong wind had sprung up, and 
occasionally spray from the approach- 
ing waves would fly over the unfortu- 
nate boy. He yelled and called fran- 
tically for help, but only the moaning 
of the wind and the breaking of the 
waves. on the rocks near him  an- 
swered. The gulls circling overhead 
screamed wildly, and Mel realized 
with a sickening at the heart how 
futile were his calls, yet he continued 
to yell at intervals. 

It was horrible to be held a pris- 
oner by the sharp rocks, with death 
coming nearer and nearer each min- 
ute. Mel's shoulders and arms were 
free, and sometimes in utter madness 
he waved his hands at the approach- 
ing water, as though he would beat 
it back by sheer strength. Slowly but 
steadily the water crept up the rock 
toward the boy. Mel watched it with 
a fascinated gaze. Once he looked at 
the high-water mark on the shore, 
and tried to figure how high over his 
head the water would be at flood tide. 

Finally his nerves gave way com- 
pletely, and he cried and raved. He 
dug his fingers into the rocks until 
the blood poured from his nails; he 
struggled and thrashed about until he 
could feel the flesh being torn from 
his hips, but not in the slightest did 
the rocks release their relentless 
grasp. And all the time the tide was 
steadily rising. Every now and then 
a wave, bolder than the rest, would 
roll up the rock until it nearly reached 


him, then swiftly recede. 
Exhausted by his futile efforts, Mel 
had fallen into a sort of stupor. From 


this he was roused by a shout from 
the shore. Looking up he saw his 
father, with a pickax in his hand. He 
was shouting something. 

“Mel, can you hear me? 
courage, my boy. I will have you out 
pretty soon. Keep up courage.” Mel 
answered feebly. 

Mr Rogers made his way swiftly 
over the rocks until he reached the 
top of the cave. Seizing his son with 
one arm, he struck the rock a few 
hard blows with the pick. A few 
fragments of rock crashed into the 
eave below, and Mel was free. 

With the knowledge that he 
saved came the reaction, and the boy 
fainted. Only his father’s grasp kept 
him from sinking back into the cave. 
Mr Rogers pulled him from the 
crevice just as a wave broke over the 
rock. As he struggled ashore with his 


Keep up 


was 


burden, the defeated tide began to 
pew into the cave. Mel murmured 
‘eeb 


ly: 
“Th — that hill field tomorrow, 
Pa, if I 
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Strange Places and Faces Seen 
by a Farmers’ Wife 
~_~— 

[This is the third letter from_a farm 
woman now circling the earth. The last 
was from San Francisco. This was 
written on board a and mailed at 
Honolulu. The next will give a delight- 
ful pen glimpse of our far island pos- 
session.—The Editor.] 

Our Floating Home 
HONOLULU, H I, FEB 12, 1910. 
Dear Sister Stay-at-Homes : 

The 5th of February dawned bright- 
ly, and the seven hundred and sixty 
booked for passage on the Cleveland 
were astir and on the dock at an 
early hour to make sure that their 
- baggage was properly on board. Long 
before two o’clock, the hour for sail- 
ing, all the available space for, seeing 
the ship was filled with thousands of 
spectators, who had thronged to bid 
“Bon voyage,” not only to the pas- 
sengers, but to the magnificent ship, 
which by her eastward cruise had es- 
tablished an enviable reputation. As 
she lay at the wharf, she looked as 
she is, every inch a queen. 

Perhaps a brief description of our 
home for the next three or four 
-months will not be entirely uninter- 
esting to you. She is a twin-screw 
steamship of steel, 608 feet in length 
and 55 feet in depth. She is of 
eleven thousand horse power, and 
carries a crew of 451. One hundred 
seventy tons of coal are consumed 
daily. 

To give you a little notion of the 
supplies taken on board, I will men- 
tion a few of the items. To begin 
with, of fish, poultry and meats there 
are more than 145,000 pounds, over 
8000 dozen eggs, 1000 pounds of yeast, 
106,000 pounds of potatoes. Tea, cof- 
tee, sugar, etc, are in proportion. 

The amount of laundry required is 
simply incredible. There will be re- 
turned to Hamburg after this trip 
16,000 bags, each containing six hun- 
@red napkins, corresponding table- 
cloths, towels and bed linen. 

With streamers flying from mast 
to mast, handkerchiefs and flags wav- 
ing and band playing, without an un- 
necessary motion, graceful as a queen 
and as dignified) as a judge, our ship 
moved away from the dock. No one 
can describe the feelings who has not 
experienced them that we had as we 
let go the shores of our native land, 
remembering the oceans to. be 
crossed, strange lands visited and 
wonderful sights to be seen before 
we should again look upon the home- 
land, 

Tribute to Neptuue 

The passing of the “Golden Gate” 
proved to be quite contrary to the 
preconceived notion of many of the 
passengers, and before night there 
seemed to be a rivalry in attending 
to the wants of the fishes by people 
who were never known as _ philan- 
thropists before, giving ungrudgingly 
their last mouthful, and _ willing to 
surrender their boots, too, if they only 
could. We were soon on exceedingly 
rough waters, and Pacific was uni- 
versally voted to be a misnomer. 

Sunday morning, first in the aft, 
then in the forward part of the ship, 
the rising call came, in the sweet 
music of Nearer, My God, to Thee, 
rendered by the ship’s band. Very 
few responded, and as the sea grew 
more boisterous during the day, the 
dinner call at night brought but a 
mere handful, figuratively speaking, 
the writer happily being one of the 
fortunate. 

The ocean in its various moods is 
a study. First, there is the placid, 
smooth state, which best suits the 
greatest number. Then there are 
the mountain-like swells with deep, 
glassy valleys between and the wake 
churned into lovely shades of blue 
and green, forming tables of exquisite 
onyx. One needs to stand at the bow 
to form an adequate idea of the 
grandeur of the sea at such a time. 
How gallantly our good ship bows, 
then, scornfully rising, she throws 
away from her sides the too bold wa- 
ters in a sheet of foaming white 
spray. Then there are times when 
in all directions may be seen white- 
caps. Now the smooth swells have 
become waves that roll and tumble, 
chopping up the sea into a seething 
mass, and denoting that old Nep- 
tune is in a bad temper. These dif- 
ferent moods we have encountered 
since we started on our voyage, and 
each day our admiration for our ship 
has increased as we have seen her 


heavy fowls. S. R. VAN DUSEN, Cazenovia, N Y. 
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OKEYES—Best winter layers. Ape 1 for 15; 
fa 100. W. C. CASE, Kennedy, N Y. . 
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TRAVEL 


steadily and unflinchingly plow her 
way. 
Pits morning, February 12th, just 


one™ week from sailing, we were 
awakened by a shower. Our boat 
was standing still, and on looking 


threugh the porthole of our state- 
room we recognized.-Diamond Head, 
which we had seen so often pictured, 
standing out boldly against the sky. 
Upon going on deck we found we 
were anchored in the bay of Hono- 
lulu to await quaratine inspection. 
The Gem of the Pacific 

How can I describe you, lovely 
Hawaii! A beautiful dream art thou! 
The artist’s brush must fail to por- 
tray thy charms. Thy majestic moun- 
tains form the background to the 
loveliest picture upon which my eyes 
have ever rested. Paradise of the 
Pacific, indeed! 

The delicate colorings of the wa- 
ters, blues, greens, gray and pink, 
harmonize most beautifully with the 
white sands of the shore, just back 
of which stand graceful palms and 
other trees, with their delightfully 
fresh foliage. 

Behind these rise grand mountains, 
some of which bear upon their irreg- 
ular slopes many shades of wooded 
green. Others, whose rocks are ex- 
posed, are streaked with brilliant red, 
while those in the rear rising above 
are of a dark blue. Higher still old 
Kono-hono-nui raises his black, bald 
head. Stretching out into the sea, 
Diamond Head rises, only to fall pre- 
cipitately into the ocean. In _ the 
foreground of the mountains is the 
Puneh. Bowl, an _ extinct volcano, 
whose fluted sides are clothed in 
greens of many hues. 

I see a steam launch approaching 
upon which are a few Americans, but 
I am sure the majority are the na- 
tives, of whom I will tell you later. 
As they appear to be getting ready 
to give us a welcome, I will say good- 
by for today, 

Your sister countrywoman, 
Hattie D. Tupper. 





In Lilac Time 


BY L. M. MONTGOMEKY 





When the hills in the distance are misty 
With hazes of shimmering blue, 
When the birds sing with 
dawning, 
And the pastures are silver with dew, 
When the skies are of sapphire radiance, 
And the apple tree boughs are ablow, 
Then the lilacs hang out in the garden 
Their clusters of purple and snow. 


rapture at 


When a Pe moon shines after the sun- 
se 


In the heart of the mellow southwest, 
And the winds astray in the meadows 

Are bent on their summertime quest, 
When the cherry trees down in the or- 

chard 

Are white as the robe of a bride, 
The lilac trees here at my window 

Are decked in their splendor and pride. 


In the odorous hush of the twilight 
The evening breeze steals their per- 


fume, 
Till the rain-freshened nooks of the gar- 
en 
Are sweet with the breath of their 
oom; 


And at morning a bluebird a-tilting 

On the tip of a tremulous spray, 

Pipes out in their thicket of sweetness 
A madrigal buoyant and gay. 


Oh, our hearts are atune with the music 
Of summer and-blossom and bird! 

It is worth our while just to be living 
When the pulses of nature are stirred. 

There is nothing so sweet as the joyance 
That comes wnen the June roses blow, 

And the lilac trees out in the garden 
Are crowned with their purple and 

snow. 


English Sparrows a Pest 


S O great a pest has the English 








sparrow become that a bulletin, 

No 383, entitled How to Destroy 
English Sparrows, has just been issued 
by the United States department of 
agriculture at Washington. Says this 
buHetin: “In its economic relations 
the English sparrow among birds is 
comparable to the rat among mam- 
mals. It is cunning, destructive and 
filthy.. Aside from the destruction of 
weed seed little is to be said in its 
favor. It destroys buds and flowers 
of trees, shrubs and vines. It reduces 
the numbers of some of our most 
useful native species.” 

The only way to contro! the pest is 
to destro. the birds at every oppor- 
tunity, which can be done by destruc- 
tion of nests and eggs during the 
breeding season. By baiting for a 
while with wheat or other small grain 
large flocks. can be enticed to a spot 
where they can.be shot. A still more 
effective way is by means of poison. 
Bait for a while at a given spot until 


the birds have established a habit of 
feeding there. Put one-eighth ounce 
ef strychnine sulphate into three- 
fourths of a gill of hot water and boil 
until dissolved. Moisten one and one- 
fourth teaspoonfuls of starch with a 
few drops of cold water, add it to the 
poison solution and heat until the 
starch thickens. Pour the hot poi- 
soned starch over one quart of wheat. 
Stir until every kernel is coated. Small 
kerneled wheat is preferable, A two- 
quart glass fruit jar is a good vessel 
to mix in, as it is easily shaken, and 
allows the contents of the jar to be 
seen. If the coated wheat be spread 
thinly on a hard, flat sufface it will 
dry enough to use in a short time. It 
should be dried thoroughly if it is to 
be put into jars and kept for future 
use, 

Spread a little of it at the usual 
feeding place of the sparrows, pref- 
erably early in the morning when they 
are hungry. Do not put more than 
they will eat. Be sure that there is 
none where. pigeons or poultry can 
get at it. There is practically no dan- 
ger that the cats or other animals will 
die from eating sparrows that have 
been poisoned in this way. 

Warning 

Label plainly with the word “poi- 
son” the jar containing the doctored 
grain. 





Fight the Flies 


BY HILDA RICHMOND 


ISE people predict that the day 
will come when housekeepers 
will be just as ashamed to 

have flies in their homes as rats or 
mice. Since prevention is always bet- 
ter than cure it is well to begin the 
campaign early in summer. A thor- 
ough cleaning of the premises will do 
away with much that breeds flies, and 
a stern determination to keep ithe 
ground about the house free from 
filth will see wonders accomplished. 
Have it understood that not a bit of 
waste from the kitchen is ever to be 
thrown on the ground, that all 
sweepings are to be religiously burned, 
that chickens and live stock are to be 
kept at a safe distance from the 
kitchen, and that all vessels contain- 
ing slop must be covered. Have you 
ever noticed the myriads of flies about 
a crumb of sugar or a spoonful of jam 
dropped by some careless hand? If 
so you will readily see that the crumbs 
from the kitchen swept into the yard 
will furnish food for a whole army of 
pests. 

When a storm is coming the insects 
gather in swarms on porches ready to 
swoop down the instant the door is 
opened. A good lan on such occa- 
sions is to have a pajl of boiling 
water, and with a broom dipped into 
it, sweep down the flies by hundreds, 
making sure they are .really dead. 
The cleanest of housekeepers are not 
free from this affliction on rainy days, 
so the best way is to go in and out as 
little as possible brushing the screen 
clean each time. 

Poison fly paper has much to com- 
mend it, if it is kept out of reach of 
the children. It is swift and sure, and 
few flies can resist it. Of course, there 
is some danger that the dying flies 
will drop into uncovered vessels of 
food, but with care this may be avoid- 
ed. The sticky kinds of paper have 
the added advantage of keeping the 
fly when they catch him, but where 
space is limited it is hard to manage. 
One thing ought never to be done, and 
that is to shroud the whole house in 
darkness to get rid of the flies. Even 
a few flies are better than a house 
shut up like a vault and as dark as 
the the grave. 


Breeding Places 

Manure piles are the ideal breed- 
ing places for flies, and for this rea- 
son should never be located near the 
house. A clean barn helps make a 
clean house, but it is not always pos- 
sible to dispose of the manure every 
day in the busy season. The family 
dog should not be allowed to drag his 
dinner here and there over. the 
porches, but be taught to eat at a dis- 
tance from the back door. Allowing 
milk vessels to stand uncovered will 
draw hundreds of flies}; and milk 
spilled on-the floor or -givensto the cat 
out of doors brings trouble: 

And never, never allow the baby to 
wander about with food and the flies 
helping themselves from it. Flies 
carry disease germs, and the same 
dirty insect that a’ moment ago was on 

in the barnyard may the next be 
on the baby’s food as he wanders 


that im tne. .iuture i Wiis 
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until the bread and butter disappears, 
and if not the wait till meal time will 
not hurt him. 

The ideal closet is connected by an 
underground pipe with a running 
stream, but if this is impossible a good 
supply of earth may be always on 
hand to use each day. Lime frequent- 
ly scattered about will keep down the 
odor and also the chance for fly breed- 
ing. A stout’ box that may be carted 
to the field and emptied frequently is 
the best thing for a country closet, 
but if this is impossible it should be lo- 


cated at some distance from the 
dwelling. 
Of course, much may be accom- 


plished each day by a determined 
killing of such flies as creep in, or 
boldly enter while the youngest mem- 
ber of the family makes his slow exit. 
A wire brush or folded newspaper 
will bring down the pest and not dam- 
age the wall paper, unless the lady cf 
the house gets angry and mashes the 
fly. A light blow is sufficient, but 
there are housekeepers with such a 
hatred for flies that nothing short of 
annihilation will satisfy them when 
they strike one. Cleanliness is the 
keynote in successfully battling with 


- flies, and it wins every time. 


>. 


Not Above the Hoe 


Dear Host: I am like “Working 
Girl;” I have had to miss part of the 
school year in order to stay with my 
grandparents... But unlike her, I do 
not intend to give up schoo] entirely. 
I think everyone should strive to get 
as good an education as possible, and 
after they get it to put it to some 
good use. I am very fond of house- 
keeping, and love all outdoor work, 
not being above using the hoe. I 
agree with “New York Girl No 3;" 
let us think of mother, but do not 
forget father.—[M. E. B., Ohio. 











Get quslty in cotton 
dress-goods if you ex- 
pect them to last. 


Simpson -Eddystone 
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Intense fast color. 
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son- ystone Prints write 
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The éddystone Mig.Co.,Phila.,Pa. 
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We want to have every woman become 
acquainted with our fine line of embroid- 
ery goods, and will send postpaid this 

i ist pattern (or braided 
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met was @ lad of no little courage, and 


must act quickly, for he had spent 
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A Two-Step Grandmother, Shortcake 
and Other Things 


May 12, 1910. 


Dear Eloise; O dear! do you know 
what I did after your last letter? I 
pinched myself to be sure I wasn’t 
dreaming, and then I ran out to the 
barn and slid down the hay five times 
to make myself sure I was still a little 
girl. I felt as if the bread lesson was 
almost too much for me. I wan’ed to 
‘orget all I knew about D S for a few 
minutes and pley hard. Do you ever 
feel too grown up? Just the sa.u.e, I 
am glad in my heart that we are 
learning so much and so fast, and I 
think I can tell the bread story in a 
few words to show you that I did un- 
derstand it. 


Yeast, the Magic Fairy 


Yeast is a tiny plant that changes 
sugar into alcohol, and carbon di- 
oxide. It grows best in a moderately 
warm temperature, so we mix our 
dough with a slightly warm liquid, 
and let it remain in a moderately 
warm room several hours to rise. If 
we let it rise too long or if our room 
is too warm, the little yeast plants 
will die and bacteria will get into our 


dough, forming lactic acid, which 
will make the bread sour. Baking 
expands the C02 (carbon dioxide) 


bubbles and bursts them, hardens the 
gluten around the bubbles of gas, 
and drives off the alcohol formed by 
the yeast and the sugar, so that our 
baked -loaf is light and nutritious and 
does not contain .~nything that would 


not be wholesome for us to eat. 
There! I guess you couldn't have 
done any better than t.at. Now Ili 


send you the recipe for the rolls that 
Madam made for my valentine party. 

Parker House Rolis: Qne pint sweet 
milk, sealded and cooled to 80 de- 
grees, 2 tablespoo..s butter melted in 
the milk, 1 tablespoon salt, 2 table- 
spoons sugar, % yeast cake dissolved 
in 4% cup lukewarm water. Flour to 
make a stiff dough. Mix in the order 
given. Knead and cover carefully, 
let rise till double its bulk, cut down, 
let rise again, then roll out, cut with 
biscuit cutter, place small piece of 
butter on each, fold over in middle, 
let rise. one nour, bake in quick oven 
10 or 15 minutes. 

Then, too, you can make bread 
from other kinds of flours, like en- 
tire wheat, rye and graham, in just 


the sam eway th t you make the 
wheat bread. Your recipe was just 
like Madam’s, and I am to try it the 


next time we make bread. 


Another Secret 

You forgot to tell me about your 
kitchen cabinet in your letter, and 
am sure you must have it by this 
time, so be sure to tell me all about 
it next time you write. Perhaps when 
Madam hears about yours, she will 
ask father to get me one. He is 
simply eesy when she gets around him 
for anything. That makes me think, 
I don’t expect we'll get any chance to 
keep house this summer, for I don’t 
think Madam is going away. You 
remember I*told you I had another 
secret for you? “Vell, it seems that 
Madam has a stepmother, too. I 
should think it kind of ran in the 
family, shouldn’t you? So that makes 
her kind of a two-step grandmother to 
me. Father just roared when I told 
him how I had figured it out, and 
then he went and told Madam! It 
makes me so mad! He won't keep a 
single thing to himself. 

My two-step grandmother is com- 
ing here for a good, long visit this 
summer. I gucss if Madam felt to- 
ward her as I do toward my step- 
mother she wouldn’t bother herself 
much about inviting her here. So 
you see how it will be if you come; 
they won’t let us do much but the 
dishwashing and the things I hate! 
But we'll get more time out of doors, 
and I am having a perfectly lovely 
time with my flower garden. I be- 
long to a girl’s garden club, and we 
do have the loveliest talks about it! 
I wish you had a place for dowers, 
for fit is as much fun learning to grow 
them as it is to learn to cook, and I 
Suess we all like to get out of doors 
“hen the days ; And it 





DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


you’re gardening you aren't 
time—grown-ups are always so 
you'll play too much when you get 
about thirteen! 

Have you had a strawberry short- 
cake yet?. I don’t believe even Miss 
Bailey can beat Madam on that kind 
of cooking. Hers simply slide down 
your throat. I am to make one for 
dinner next Sunday, and here is how 
I shall go about it: 

Strawberry Shortcake; Sift together 
2 cups flour, 3 teaspoons baking pow- 
der, or 2 teaspoons cream tartar and 
1 teaspoon soda, % teaspoon salt. 
Rub into flour with tips of perfectly 
clean fingers 3 tablespoons:butter and 
2 tablespoons lard. Add 1 cup milk. 
Roll or pat to fit a pie plate or round 
shallow baking tin, bake 10 to 15 


minutes in a hot oven, split quickly 
surfaces with butter, cover the split 
surfaces with butter, spread with 


crushed sweetened berries, and place 
one on top of the other. Garnish top 
layer with whole berries, and just 
before serving cover with whipped 
cream slightly sweetened. Serve hot. 

You can use this rule for all the 
kinds of shertcakes you will ever 
make. It may also be used for bis- 
cuits, by rolling out to one inch thick- 
ness, and cutting with biscuit cutter. 
They are so dandy for supper with 
the new maple syrup! 

That is enough for this time, but 
when I write again I am going to tell 
you how we make some other lovely 
things to eat from strawberries! Only 
a little more than a month, and thei.— 
the Secret Place, and how we will talk! 

Yours with love, 
Alice 


Acrostic 
BY MES WILLIAM WESTON 








In 
In 
In 
In 
In 


age but not in youth; 

lie but not in truth; 

lamb but not in sheep; 

wake but not in sleep; 

vain but not in proud; 

In grave but not in shroud; 

In vice but not in sin; 

Now find a word these words within 
That gives a forecast of the year, 
Of months and days and the moon’s 
sphere. 








No 975+ Embroidered Bib 


These practical and pleasing bibs 
are made up of white or tan butcher 
cloth ready to wear, the edges being 
all buttonholed in a fine quality mer- 


cerized cotton and a cute design 
stamped on the bib for embroidery. 
This bib will launder repeatedly and 
will give long and satisfactory wear. 
The bibs come in either white with 
white buttonholed edge or in tan with 
fast color turkey red buttonholing. 
With each bib we send _ sufficient 
washable floss to outline the stamped 
design. Or the bibs may be had plain 
if preferred. Price each, postpaid, 
only 12 cents. Address our Fancy- 
work Pattern Department, this office. 





Ammonia as a Carpet Cleaner—If 
you wish to clean and brighten your 
carpets after they have en beaten 
and put down, wipe with a cloth 
wrung from water, to which a little 
ammonia has been added. A table- 
spoonful of ammonia in a gallon of 
water will often restore colors in car- 
pets; it will also remove whitewash 
stains from them. In fact, the house- 
keeper has no better help than her 
bottle of ammonia. A few drops in a 
cupfel of warm water, carefully ap- 

lied with a soft rag, will clean paint- 
ngs and chromos, Again, it will clean 


brass. 
They must be called apartment 
houses, because the tenants cannot 


live very far apart. 





GLADYS HYATT 


How: many of the girls’ garden club 
admire nies? Hear the chorus, 
“rr “rr “Il Yet I doubt if many 
of us have seen the wonderful new 
hybrids or know what a peony can be 
made to do. 

The peonies of most country door- 
yards have stood for years in the 
same soil, perhaps never very rich. 
Grass has choked them, scythes have 
clipped them, worms have nested at 
their roots, yet they bloom; and be- 
cause they manage to produce half a 
dozen flowers under these conditions 
people think that is the best they can 
do. If that is your belief, presto, 
change! Forty blossoms every year 
the hybrid peonies ought to give! 
They can give sixty; and I want every 
Garden Girl to see that her peonies 
give them. 

If you have or can get by exchange 
any of the old-fashioned red or pink 
or white peony roots, well and good. 
If not, you will have to buy them, as 
they are not easily raised from seed. 
But the hybrid roots one buys for 
twenty-five cents are large and ready 
to bloom; one does not have to wait 
two or three years for flowers. The 
new sorts, great, double, delicate 
beauties, bloom a week or two later 
than the old kind. 

Peonies can be set in spring or fall. 
Fall is best. Let their ground be very 
rich indeed, and do not crowd them. 
Fertilize with old manure every 
spring, but dig out part of the dirt 
around them and fill in with the ma- 
nure, or the roots will be too deep 
to flower freely. Keep the heads not 
more than half a finger’s length be- 
low the ground. Give peonies waste 
water at blooming time—that is all 
they ask. They do not rot or rust or 
mildew. Cold does not hurt them, 
heat does not burn them, nothing eats 
them. They are always neat and 
bright, and in May they are grand. 


The Beautiful Iris 


Too much cannot be said in favor 
of iris. It is another old plant that 
has been improved beyond all belief. 
From the blue flags of our ponds and 
the “golden lilies of France’ to the 
iris of today’s garden is a far cry. 

There are three classes of iris, Ger- 
man, Japanese (Kaemferii) and Eng- 
lish. The English is not hardy, and 
does not pay. erman tris flowers in 
May and early June. They like rich 
soil and plenty of water, but need 


SINCLAIR 





not be planted on low ground. They 
do well anywhere in. the sunshine. 
They carry every lovely shade and 


yellow, and 
purple. 
you names 


tint from white to dark 
through all the mauves to 
Your catalogs will give 


anl colors; there are too many to 
give here. If iris is not listed in 
the spring catalogs send a card for 


the fall books and they will come as 
soon as issued. 

Japanese iris begin to bloom when 
the German varieties are done and 


centinue until about the first of 
August if one has early and late 
kinds. German named iris costs 15 


cents a root; Japanese iris 20 cents. 
They increase rapidly and can be di- 
vided every two years. 
Sweet Rockets should be added to 
your seed lists of May bloomers. Get 
the white ones and their abundant 
bloom and delicious fragrance will 
delight you. They grow two feet 
high, are perfectly hardy, and in- 
crease so fast that you will soon have 
Rockets for all your garden friends. 
It seems that most of the early 
bloomers favor the blue border, but 
here is one that must go as far from 
it as possible—oriental poppies. Gor- 
geous is the word for them. You 
leave the garden at night with pear- 
shaped poppy buds folded tight in 
their green wrappers, and not a hint 
of color. Next morning on their 
three-foot stems flame great blossoms 
like china saucers, creped and beau- 
tiful, the wrapper that. guarded them 
thrown to the ground. The transfor- 
mation is as sudden and complete as 
Cinderella’s. Sow oriental poppies 
where they are to bloom, if possible. 
They do not transplant successfully. 
{To Be Continued.] 


In the Wrong Shop 


Lady: EF would like you to paint my 
portrait with my hat on. 





Painter: -Good gracious, madam, 
you'll have to go to a landscape 
Painter for that.—[{Meggendorfer 


r. 
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Prot. Shaw, Well-Knewn Agriculturist, Saye: 
“I would sooner raise cattle in Western Canada 


and climate beter 
for the purpose. Your market will 
improve faster than your farmers 
will prodwee the supplies. Wheat 
be grown up to the 60th parallel 

i of the International 








’ 
‘I will enter and make their homes 
in Western Canada this year. 
1909 produced another large 
§ of wheat, cats and bariey, in 
ex 






Seechek iieah Seruten cih 
Cattle raising. rying, mix ‘arm 
growing in the proviness 2 
ae ba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
Ada ble soil, healthful clima 
| spl ad schools and churches, 
i) For settlers’ rates, Ge 
to 







coustry and other particulars, write 
of Imenigration, Ottawa, Caa,, er to 
an Guvecument Agent. 


. Canadi 
on syracuse Bank 






J. 0. 





























Fertile Farms in Tennessee 
5 to $10 per 


Portunes are being made on fertile Tennes- 
denen, Cabbage, Tomatoes, Strioe Beans, 
¥ 
Fontery and gia Write mo at once for i 
Literature. i alt ven how to ant ene ot 

farms for $ to $10 per acre. 
¥, Gmith, Teal. Mgr., N.C.4 8t L. Ry. Dept B 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


W. A | T! f To Buyers of Buggies 
Everywhere— Before 

ng Any Vehicle Get My 1910 
a Book of Styles and Prices 


HERE are all kinds of general mail-order houses filling 
vs orders with buggies of uhknown brand. There are all kinds 

H. C. PHELPS of local dealers selling buggies at high-profit prices. I am 
Manufacturer of fg the actual manufacturer of the celebrated Split Hickory Vehicles. Mineisa 











h day our admiration for our ship effective way. is by means of poison. about the lawn. [If the child is hun- 
Bas increaned as we have seen her Bait for a while at a given spot until gry he will sit quietly in the kitchen THE ARTICRAFT CO. 


BIGGEST 
VEHICLE AND 
HARNESS BOOK 


the extraordinary values in the 1910 


Mearray ie Beck of 


Compare with the offers of other makers 
before you order. Murray is theoldest big 
ows the most completeline-sells 
direct—insures safe delivery—guaranteed 
two years—gives four weeks’ road trial. 
We want every farmer in America to 
havea copy of this free book in his home, 
Doa’t buy tillyouseeit. Send today. 


The Wilber W. Murray Mfg. Co. 351-357 E. Sth St. 
Cocnaati, 0 


moe a personal, man-to-man business. I make to your order just the vehicle you 
want (out of 125 styles) and sell it to you direct at factory prices. 
The actual dollars-and-cents saving I make you runs from $26.50 and up on a 
vehicle. I give ra 
e ° 
30-Day Road Test On Any Split. Hickory Hen Whee 





i All the papers and all manufacturers know me to be responsible and know my work to be the 
highest quality and prices the lowest. I have saved buggy buyers three million dollars in the last 
ten years, y big volume of business permits me to offer greater saving prices for 1910. I want 






























their price. 
‘Ca’ t you want 


eas to 


25% 
Saving N 
Guaranteed SS 


On Retail Price . 
Of Any Vehicle 


I refe 


to hear personally from anyone wanting a high-grade vehicle or harness. I issue this challenge 
to buggy dealers everywhere—I will duplicate the quality of any 
. h-grade bug gay they offer to any buyer at 25% or more 


Let me prove this claim by sending Bia. my 1 1910 190- page book “ 
quoting you direct factory prices. 
is worth as much to you as to a ate poe dhs even though he’s 
your brother-in-law or favorite friend. Then, why not find out 
about my proposition before you give away this money. I offer 
more than any dealer—3U-day road test. 


2 YEARS’ GUARANTEE 


I have the largest direct factory In the world. Over 100,000 
Tignted wecre? % in use. Thousands “ haps row from de- 


choose from. 


HELPS » Ohio eM sad ddd 
Ohio Carringe Mfg. Co., a & ete as Pan 
’ Columbus, Ohio, 
As to my Sy oe cummaity, re... fie A s aD 
any cceumnestel ial agency, aS. ae WV AV —yulZ 2s 


rh 





















f you are going to buy a vehicle, 
to save that 25% or more? 


to $401 save you 


Address: “Sta, Rite” Racin, W 





BREEZE E buramanremet $275 
with ease and comfort = 
pn, 2a ror. gATa a8 8, pe 
iors Lowen cost of fontep a ee 
y THE JEWEL CARRIAGE CO 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Write for nook ‘ote 25 styles A Lom amg ifs. Co. 





any bank o 
ny and to over © 100.0 000 
satisfied customers 


S 2eSy 


OA ASI 25 CAS 








peg ap ar ache SHINGLES 
ay SURE 


~~ 
ee 
Lightning. Storie Ornamental, inexpee- 
Montross Co., Camden, 83a 














It can be made to 
hors: 





for 
The 


We want you 


book has ever 
from both the 


oharge. 


THE 








SAVE YOUR HARNESS 


made to wear TY by occasionally using the old re- 
liable ese preparations 


FRANK misene( HARRIES s 


For nearly four generations the name “Frank Miller” hes stood 
* very best in harness oils, dressings, etc. 


led. Occasionally a dealer will offer a sub- 
te because his profit is larger, but the majority 
will recommend the best—Frank Miller's. 


“BLACK BEAUTY” FREE 


Sess, the “Unele Tom's © ” of the horse. 
Write us to-day, mentioning this paper, and enclose 6 
cents in postage, 


ly mall you a copy of “RLACK BEAUTY” free of 
Don’t delay. Supply limited. 


349-351 WeEstT 26TH STREET 


BUY A NEW YORK STATE WAGON 
DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
Si gon went token nats wt she tiees pe . 


price. We build wagons for service— 


















look like new, made softer and easier on 





oT lat 
ness Bra? faciy clic a nt AT >» 
NESS DRESSING tan as do adcmaanh. ANY, KARANY 


pte delivery quereueee ioe Seat 2 or re- 

erences require ur wagon can se’ 

yoy Ate pare gg meet a ge elf ca there eit sale. Write today ANo. { Ruasbout: « pindle seat, 
or catalog of styles and Wholes ice easy riding, will last for masy 

= Can t be duplicated any- List years. It defies competition. 


Rochester Vehlole Company, 372 Main St., Rochester, N.Y. _| 3272 Main St., Dapheslan: mw. Y¥. 


0 DAYS FREE TRIAL == 


vp yeh cont spat aden ua 


a soe ste 


have often been imitated, but never 

















to havea of this ae 


received such universal and unanimous SE abe 
secular and religious press. 


to cover mailing expense, and we'll 





FRANK MILLER CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1638 NEw YORK city 








are the best made, best grade 
buegies on earth for the money. 


FOR THIRTY-SEVEN 


we have been selling direct and are 
Manuf the 


acturers in 
sete auiy te to the consumer exclusively. 
examination and 


sate delivery. and also 
money | price you are nothing out. 


ting We Send You Our 
e Catalogue? 








De oe er Meter Te caly OT 
[MEAD CYCLE co. (CLE GO. Dept.8-76, “CHICAGO, ILL! 


Does the the Cows 
wa Heap of Good 








Don’t Buy an Ensilage 


Until you know all about the celebrated 


They are not equalled by any other 
make‘and form a complete equipment 
kes sd at preperation and storage of ensilage and al! other rough 
atalogyand full particulars mailed upon request. 
Manufactured by 
W. RB. BARRISON &CO., - MASSILLON, OHIO. 


Cutter nor a Silo 


TORNADO 


























